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A Visit to a Great Feed Mill 


With Some Observations as to the Latest and Best Feeding Practices 


T IS GETTING to the time of year 
when every good dairyman is increas- 
ing his grain ration and giving serious 
consideration to his feed problems for 

the fall and winter. He is wondering what 
feed prices are going to be and is consider- 
ing ways and means of getting best results 
from the hundreds of dollars he must 
spend in the coming months for dairy feed. 
Every dairyman may well give thought to 
this problem for in the way he solves it 
depends his success or failure. Right feed- 
ing is the fundamental dairy problem. 

Some few weeks ago it was my privilege 
to visit one of the greatest dairy feed man- 
ufacturing mills in the world, and I want 
to tell you some of the things I saw, and 
about the processes in manufacturing your 
feed—for these processes are much the 
same in all of the big mills—and then I 
want to state a few conclusions that I have 
reached after twenty years of feeding cat- 
tle, observing other feeders, and studying 
the whole system of the manufacturing and 
distribution of dairy and poultry feeds to 
farmers. 

Now iet me say first that there was a 
time in my experience when I did not have 
much use for feed manufacturers or dealers 
and particularly for some of the practices 
that were common in the manufacture and 
sale of dairy feed. 
Need I tell any farm- 
er what those bad 
practices were? 
Probably they were 
used by only a mi- 
nority of those en- 
in the busi- 
ness, but there were 
enough in that mi- 
nority so that every 
farmer had at least 
some experience in 
paying a large price 
for a poor product. 
The older dairyme 
can remember ex- 
periences of opening 
bags of feed for 
which they had paid 
good money only to 
find in them a sorry 
mixture of oat hulls, 
screenings, and other 
refuse, and the whole 
mess not even well 


gaged 





of year. 
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By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agricuiturist 


mixed together. Probably some of these 
evils were due to the fact that the feed 
business in the early days was a side line 
with some of the manufacturers and con- 
sidered by them as just an opportunity to 
pick up extra money for otherwise unsala- 
ble products. 

Then, too, I never liked the attitude of 
some members of the feed trade, from the 
wholesaler to the retailer, for some of them 
seemed to think that they had a god-given 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
dairy feed and that therefore it was a crime 
for a farmer or a group of farmers even to 
think of trying to buy a carload of feed di- 
rect or refusing to follow the rules of the 
game as laid down by the feed dealers. I 
have often made the statement that if the 
feed trade in the early days had tried hard- 
er to furnish real service instead of spend- 
ing their time and energy in fighting farm- 
ers for trying to serve themselves, there 
never would have been any need of co- 
operative buying associations. 

The answer to the whole problem is 
Service, The farmer will in the end al- 
ways buy where he can get the most for 


Cows cannot be expected to maintain production on pastures alone, especially at this time 
e From now on your heaviest expense will be for dairy feed. 
possible for your money? Read the article on this page. 
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Will you get the most 


his money. In every county there is at 
least one feed dealer who is never much 
bothered with competition because he real- 
ly serves his farmers and therefore gets all 
of the business he wants. 

But I am glad to state that I have lived 
to see a better day in the feed business. 
From the manufacturer to the retailer, 
with some few exceptions, a new spirit pre- 
vails and the name of that spirit is Ser- 
vice. The feed business has grown into 
tremendous proportions, it is no longer 
a side line. New men and new blood, and 
great business executives have taken hold 
of the helm and these men realize, as all 
men of sense know, that the only way any 
business can survive and prosper for any 
length of time is by honest and square 
dealing, giving to the customer the value 
of his dollar every time. Competition by 
farmers cooperatives has had a_ large 
part also in driving out the man who did 
not render good service. In recent years 
I have come to know many of these men 
who are now leaders in both the coopera- 
tives and corporate dairy and poultry feed 
business. While there are still some ex- 
ceptions, I am impressed with the sincerity 
of these men and their very apparent de- 
sire to render real help to the farmer in his 
feeding problems. 

I am sure, too, that 
a tremendous im- 
provement has taken 
place in the methods 

f manufacturing 
dairy feeds. Far 
from the practices of 
putting trash in feed 
as in the early days, 
there has been a 
swing to the point 
where now thous- 
ands of dollars are 
being spent by some 
manufacturers in 
keeping trash out of 
the feed, in obtain- 
ing the highest pos- 
sible quality of in- 
gredients and in 
blending and mixing 
these ingredients in 
the right proportion 
to make the best 
possible ration. 
Continued on page 14 
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21 Models —All Sixes 
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An even more sensational 
7- Bearing motor 


The Nash Motors Company ex- as Nash nowoffers you in every new 
tends to everybody interested in Nash model at new LOWER prices. 


unusual motor car performance a 
special invitation to DRIVE one of 
the New Nash models. 


And all 21 of the new Nash models 
are now cradled on new springs 
built of a secret new steel alloy. 


You will get a thrill out of the 

SPEEDandPOWERandSMOOTH- This new material gives Nash 
NESS of this newly refined Nash springs a smoothness and ease of 
7-bearing motor that cannot be action found in no other car, re- 
imagined but must be experienced. gardless of price. 


In every phase of performance it is These new Nash springs are indi- 


a sensational motor. 
The clutch, flywheel and crank- 
shaft are balanced as a single unit 
to banish vibration. 


vidually designed and balanced 
scientifically to the weight and size 
of each Nash model— actually 9 
different rear spring types in all. 


You could pay the highest price You simply must see them—and 
asked for any car and not get a DRIVE one—to realize the extraor- 
motor with the perfection of dinary performance, beauty, qual- 
smoothness and quietness in com- ity and value that Nash is giving 
bination with such rare roadability you at these new LOWER prices. 6382) 
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| Our Experiences With 
Alfalfa 


A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 

PRACTICALLY no rain has fallen in 

this immediate section in August and 
now aiter three weeks we are expecriet cing 
our first drought of the season. It is very 
dusty and dry and growth of cultivated 
crops has been seriously checked, especially 
corn and cabbage. Fortunately both are 
well along and will un- 
doubtedly puil through, 
although yields will 
probably — be reduced. 
Now early plowing and 
good cultivation 
through the scason will 
tell where moisture has 





been conserved Many 
of the poorer cabbage 
fields mav be climinated 
and this will be a good 
hing for the cabbage 





LTOWCT. Ne t or ly is it 





dry on the top but deep in J IWrOWS as 
well Some oft us are having consider- 
able dithe uliy le plow and lo doa ge od 

job t it 
Grain threshing is under wavy now all 
through Western New York. Yields are 
apparently very variable, especially of 
winter grain. Most wheat does not turn 
wore than 15 to 17 bushels an acre, 


though I know of one yield as high as 
44 bushels per acre, and of several of 30 
bushels or more. Spring grain on the 
other hand is yielding real well. Sixty 
bushels of oats per acre is not at all un- 


common and the average is around fifty 
bushels. Barley is yielding abx ut 45 
bushels of grain per acre. Threshing is 


probably about 50 per cent done at the 
close of this third week in August. 


Second Alfalfa Crop Good 


We made our second cutting of alfalfa 
this past weck and where the stand is 
good it is a beautiful crop. Ten to fifteen 
inches high on an average and thick on the 
ground it is fine in stem and heavy with 
many small leaves. By careful curing we 
have saved most of these leaves and have 
a wonderful cow feed. It is a strange 
thing to me that the value of this crop is 
not better appreciated around here. Yet 
a field mecting called by the Farm Bureau 
was very poorly attended. 

Our experience here is that the surest 
and most satisfactory way to get a good 
stand of alialfa is to seed it alone in 
late June or early July, after destroying 
the weeds by early plowing and frequent 
cultivation. Except for too wet spots 
the stand is perfect. Seeded with barley 
or oats even with reduced amounts of 
seed of the nurse crop, the stand is much 
less even and satisfactory. 

There are spots in the last two years’ 
seedings with barley where the stand is 
practically as good as where secded alone. 
But there are many places especially on 
the knolls where the seeding is very poor. 
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made 
because severe storms will tear and 


servedly 
their land and the notices we have 


Post Your Farm 
And Keep Trespassers Off 


have had some new signs 
up of extra heavy material 


otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We unre 


advise farmers to post 


prepared gomply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the 
quantities. 

American Agriculturist 
Fourth Avenue New York 


same rate applying to larger 
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RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 
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cuiivusdcnderonce? KROOfing and Siding 

For lasting service and fire protection use metal roofing 

and siding—adapted to both rural and city properties. Use APOLLO-REYSTONE Quslity 
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Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper for rust-resistance) gives for roofing, siding, gutters, spout- 
sfaction by leading metal merchants. KeysTonn CopreR ing, grain bina, tanks, culverts, 
1 for Roofing ‘Tin Plates for re sidences s and public buildings, flames, and all sheet metal uses, 


AME RIC. AN SHEE r AND" TIN PL ATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick amnesia seein Pa. 

















To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist® 








This may be partly a matter of lime and 
of moisture rather than of the nurse crop. 
I am convinced that we need to use lime 
on our knolls hereabouts at least, and 
probably over the whole fields. 
I notice that the stands of alfalfa are 
always best in those lower lying nearly 
level spots that are not too wet. Whether 
this is because they are richer both in 
piant food and lime as compared with 
higher parts of the ficld where these have 
leached out, or whether it is the result 
of better moisture conditions I am not 
certain. 

Welcome Visitors 
The sooner that would-be alfalfa 
growers learn that lime, innoculations, 
good moisture but not too much, northern 
grown seed and abundant plant food are 
all essential for alfalfa growing and that 
anyone of them may cause failure by its 
absence, the sooner will we be able to 
grow satisfactory crops. 
Two or three weeks back I remarked 
that we as farmers seemed less sociable 
(Continuca on page 16) 
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American Agriculturist, September 3, 1927 


FEW days ago I was talking over the 


t current market on early apple varieties 


with one of the prominent apple men 
in the New York market. This man 
) pas been in the apple game for a great many 
years. He knows apples from A to Z, growing 
and packing and shipping. He stands high in the 
esteem of the trade and what he has to say is 
worthy of any man’s attention. 

rey + Our conversation started on the 

: price of early apples and ended 

up with a discussion of what is 








> SS SS 
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ahead of us in the matter of 
gradirg. What foilows is the 
outgrowth of our talk. 

During the third week in Au- 
gust prices showed a steadily 
weakening tendency. To some 
this trend was unlooked for in 
view of the extremely short crop 
in prospect as well as the ex- 
tremely good FOB market for delivery in other 
large cities. This condition of the market is more 
or less a temporary affair. Low prices can easily 
be explained by the fact that the Metropolitan 
district has been receiving a Jarge number of 
small shipments out of New Jersey. Very few 
of the growers in that section have enough apples 
to warrant carlot shipments. These small grow- 
ers send in partial truck loads of basket stock to 
be sold for what they will bring and the receipts 
have been heavier than the trade could readily 
absorb and in order to open up more outlets and 
speed up distribution, prices have necessarily been 
modified downward. 


Good Carlot Demand 


In spite of that however, there has been a very 
strong demand for carlot shipments and dealers 
have been in position to offer higher market 





Frev. W. Ou 


quotations, FOB, on carlots. In other words, we 
have had what might be considered a two sided 
market brought about by trade needs and the 
ability of the growers to meet the condition, It 
is more or less temporary however, because it only 
affects the early crop. 

Although this present state of the market is 
more or less temporary as far as prices are con- 
cerned, nevertheless most of the early shipments 
out of New York, particularly the Hudson River 
district indicate that trouble may be ahead for 
some. It appears that many growers are not cog- 
nizant of the seriousness of the situation. Unless 
they change soon, at least before the later crops 
and the bulk of the shipments come along, we are 
going to have the same old complaints, criticisms 
and perhaps worse. Shipments are arriving im- 
properly labeled and branded. Stencils still carry 
the same old marks. Worst of all, there are grow- 
ers who are putting the same old pack on the 
market. 

Last Year’s Deal Brought Matters 
to a Head 

During last year’s apple deal when we had one 
of the biggest crops on record with consequent 
low prices, a great many recommendations were 
made endorsing radical changes intended to place 
New York apples on a plane with the-best pack 
coming from other sections. Changes in the pack- 
ing laws were urged and in public meetings 
growers and shippers were told in no uncertain 
terms that unless the pack were improved and 
the packages labeled as to their exact contents, we 
were going to see no improvement. Growers 
themselves in fact were most emphatic in their 
approval of tightening grading laws that would 
tend to overcome the stain on the good name of 
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, -The Early Apple Situation This Fall 


We Now Have An Apple Grading and Packing Law Worth Useing 


By FRED. W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturtst 


New York barreled appies. Right here it must be 
said that there are growers and grower’s packing 
associations who have seen the light and have 
established a packing code that the trade now de- 
pends on. 

A lot of water has gone over the dam since 
the close of the last apple deal and apparently 
so have many of the good intentions that many 
growers so loudly voiced. This fact is evidenced 
at least by some of the early shipments that have 
already come forth to the Metropolitan markets 
from some New York State apple growing 
sections. 

Old Marks Still Being Used 

During the past winter Commissioner Berne A. 
Pyrke and his aids formulated a new apple pack- 
ing code. The law was changed, discontinuing 
the old New York grades, substituting the Fed- 
eral or U. S. grades. This move was previously 
urged by growers and market men as well, in 
order to obtain a degree of uniformity in the 
trade. As a matter of fact the old New York 
law was considered so bad that apologies were 
made for it. Practically all of the apple busi- 
ness is transacted on the basis of the U. S. grades 
and it was quite imperative that the change should 
be made. After the new laws were enacted a 
great deal of publicity was given the change by 
the daily, weekly, trade and farm press. The 
State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
broadcast the change widely but in spite of that 
the old grades are still being used and im- 
properly, Some of the grading of the barrels 
even under the old regulations have been incor- 
rect in these early shipments we have received 
namely on the basis of color. 

Under requirements specified by the new apple 
grading law is that the face or shown surface 
of all packs of apples should represent the avers 

(Conjinued on page 11) 


What Happened at the World’s Poultry Congress 


Problems of Poultrymen Are Discussed by Authorities From Many Countries 


TTENDING the various sessions of the 
World’s Poultry Congress was al- 
most as much of a problem as solv- 
ing a cross-word puzzle. Following 

the opening day there were five simultaneous 
sessions devoted to different branches of the 
poultry industry such as disease, nutrition, 
breeding, marketing, etc. It took some scan- 
ning of the program to determine which ses- 
sion held the greatest practical value for the 
poultrymen and women back in the states 
whom we were representing. 

Each morning on our way to attend the 
congress we had to pass several of the brilliant 
red-coated mounted police who had been as- 
signed to assist visitors. These stalwart young 
officers looked every bit as picturesque as they 
have been made out to be in the fiction that 
has been written about the Cana- 


By WALTER H. LLOYD 


this may not be the proper starting place as 
we remember one very interesting discussion 
of the influence of the hen’s ration on the 
hatchability of the egg—so perhaps the hen 
may have come before the egg. 

T. S. Townsley, formerly of Missouri and 
now of Ohio, in speaking on “Producing the 
Hatching Eggs of the Nation”, said that it 
took 1% billion hatching eggs to produce the 
568 million chicks raised in the country every 
year. This great quantity of hatching eggs 
is the product of 30,000,000 hens. (Evidently 
in this case the hens came first). Of this 


number of chicks needed to supply the poultry 
flocks of the United States each year with 
new blood about half are produced in com- 


mercial hatcheries. This in direct contrast 
with a few years ago, when most farmers and 
backyard poultry raisers let nature in the form 
of the old hen take its course or used one of 
the small incubators heated by a kerosene 
lamp. 

In these earlier days except in a few in- 
stances poultry breeding was a hit or a miss 
proposition with more attention paid to the 
shape of the feathers and the color of the wat- 
tles than to egg production. 

Today a vast revolution or rather evolution 
has been brought about through the influence 
of the commercial hatchery. There are over 
10,000 hatcheries in the United States with an 
estimated capacity of 100 million eggs. It is 
in these eggs and the flocks that produce them 
that the biggest opportunity lies for improve- 

ment in the poultry industry. 





dian Northwest and they were ex- 
tremely courteous and helpful to 
those attending the congress. 

On getting to the congress ses- 
Sions we found the groups discuss- 
ing questions of breeding, feeding, 
care of baby chicks, controlling 
disease, marketing, etc. There was 
so much to hear that our job was to 
try to get the things of greatest in- 
terest. 

_ Perhaps the best place to start to 
tell about it is with the bahy chick, 
assuming that the chick came 
from the egg—or rather we should 





Through careful selection of the 
flocks from which they secure eggs 
the better hatcheries have been 
able to bring about a great increase 
in egg production of American 
farms. Now the good hatchery not 
only picks its flocks carefully but 
culls them for disease, standard 
disqualifications and egg produces 
tion. Then in addition many 
hatcheries are furnishing their 
flocks with male birds from high 
production ancestry. 

The development of accredited 
hatcheries in many states with 
state inspection and certification of 





Start with the hatching eggs as the 
chick can be no better than the 
egg from which it comes. Even 


A part of the United States Section » the exhibit of fowls at the World’s Poultry 


ongress 


breeding flocks, and in some cases 
(Continued on page 15) 
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But a lie which is part a truth isa harder matter 


—TENNYSON 
7 * * 


Pyar yn AGRICULTURIST has sev- 
eral times suggested that the apple growers 
were not living up to their opportunities in creat- 
ing a larger market for apple cider. The demand 
for sweet cider is growing in recent vears, but 
nowhere in comparison with orange juice and 
with the dozen and one other drinks that can be 
bought at soda fountain: It is possible to bottle 
and keep apple cider pericctly sweet. It is a 
pure, healthful, appetizing and tasty beverage, 
All that is nm 


! to make a splendid demand for 
apples in this form is the same 


sirong organiza- 


tion and advertising support that other less at- 

tractive beverages have had, vet we see the Fall 

come and go each year and the ¢ irtunity lost. 
* * + 

AIRY and poultry farmers will be interested 

in the fact that the « 1 farm income last 

year in the United Stat unted to $3,754,- 


000 ,.00OO,. The Ince 


i Was a 
little less than $3,0 fruits and 
vegetables came in at third place with $1,511,- 
000,000, all of which means that those pro lucts 
in the production of whicl Eastern farmer 
excells, is in the lead in 1 ! | for them. 

\ large farm industry, whi is on the in 
crease each \ i € pre ( K ¢ 
wh ire al Oo ly pi | t 1 I 
the oe t city 1 ets 
* * + 
Iie United § 1) t of A l 
in the | l ~ t ( This 
means that 1 to be scarce 
and high, and | ( nity for the 
farmers who s tn to ra olts to supnlv 
their own needs ps to h 1 rse or 
two to sell bv the they ‘ “ t very 
at ive ] : 
* * * 


The Sacco and Vanzetti Case 


N the early morning of August 22rd Nicolo 

Sacco and Bartholomew Vanzett wer put to 
death by the State of Massachusetts for a murder 
which they committed seven ve irs ago while trv- 
ing to get Ppossé ion of a payroll Because the 
evidence was circumstantial, and because of the 
absurd slowness of our courts, all of this time 
was used in making absolutely sure that no mis- 
take was made in the con n of these men. 
The case was finally brought to Governor Fulle1 





of Massachusetts, and again to make certain, he 
referred it to a special citizen’s committee com- 
posed of some of the ablest men in the State, in- 
cluding President Lowell of Harvard University. 
This committee reviewed every bit of evidence, 
and reported back to Governor Fuller that the 
men had been justly convicted, whereupon the 
Governor announced he would refuse to inter- 
fere, and in spite of almost every kind of appeal 
and pressure he has bravely stood his ground in 
what he considered the interests of law, order and 
justice. 

In many respects this was the most remarkable 
case ever tried in American courts, for the rea- 
son that the men were anarchists and had the 
backing of every kind of a radical not only in this 
country but throughout the world. A defense 
committee was organized and has spent a fortune 
in trying to free the men. When it was finally 
learned that hope was nearly exhausted, many 
radical demonstrations were made in this country 
and in other parts of the world. Two subway 
stations in New York City were bombed, and an 
attempt was made to destroy the Mayor’s resi- 
dence in the city of Baltimore. In New York extra 
policemen have guarded all public buildings and it 
has been necessary to guard constantly Governor 
Fuller and other noted public men. Following the 
execution great mobs have gathered for demon- 
strations in the United States, and in Europe, 
More than three hundred persons were wounded 
in Paris, and two hundred and fifty were arrested 
by the police. Fifty persons were injured in 
London in a mob charged by the police. In Geneva 
a large demonstration around the American Con- 
sulate routed, and the militia had to be 
mobilized for action. 

All of which should give cause for serious 
thought. Is it possible that in our time, or in 
our children’s time, the world is to be overthrown 
by those who are opposed to governments of all 
kind, and the principles of law and order which 
most thinking people have come to consider 
necessary for human happiness? Think for a 
moment of the countless men and women in 
America alone, who have made untold sacrifices 
for the very principles and institutions that the 
anarchists would tear down and trample upon. 

If Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent men, then 
truly a great wrong has been committed, but this 
does not seem possible, for no other case in our 
American courts has even had the study and the 
attention that this one has had. But above the 
consideration of these men and this case in itself 
rises the principle and the question “Can the 
radicals and the anarchists of this country, and 
of the world at large, dictate to our American 
rovernment institutions ?” If so, then dark indeed 
is the future outlook. Governor Fuller and the 
Judges of Massachusetts bravely did their duty 
in the world-wide attack upon government 
and and they have therefore the 
admiration and respect of the good citizens of 
all nations 
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Price Quarrel Cost Dairymen Thousands 
of Dollars 


N August 11th the Dairymen’s League Co- 
O perative Association announced a raise in 
the price of Class One milk of 42c a hundred, 
effective August 1sth, but to the surprise of 
everyone the Sheffield Farms Milk Company re- 
fused to raise the price, and this refusal pre- 
vented increases by any other of the companies 
because of competitive conditions. 

On August roth we received written notice 
from the Sheffield Producers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, stating that a special meeting of their 
Price Committee had been held August 16th to 
meet the changed conditions of the milk market 
and “after full discussion it was decided to in- 
crease the price of milk to $3.22 per hundred for 
3% Grade B milk, effective Auqust 22nd.” This 
raise amounted to 42c per hundred on the prev- 
On August 22, therefore, the increase 
became effective for all farmers, and consumers 
throughout the metropolitan district were natified 
of a raise of one cent a quart, bringing the re- 
tail price of Grade B milk to 16c a quart, and of 


10us price 


Grade A to 19c. Incidentally the retail price of 
grade milk is now as high as it was during the 
highest war peak, and Grade B milk is within 
one cent a quart of what it was during the war, 
when farmers were getting much higher prices 
for their milk. 

In spite of these high retail prices, however, 
the consumers are not making much complaint, 
realizing that the price-raise to farmers is justi- 
fied. Dr. Louis Harris, Commissioner of Health 
in New York City, even went so far as to state 
at a conference of dealers and producers last 
Spring that prices to farmers this Fall should be 
increased in order to insure a plentiful supply 
of milk to the city during the short period. The 
raise in price was also fully justified to farmers 
because of the increase in the costs of production. 

It is rather difficult, therefore, to understand 
why the Sheffield Company refused to raise the 
price on the 15th of August, and it seems to be 
very evident that they would not have raised it at 
all before September Ist, or even October Ist, 
had they not been practically forced to do so by 
the Dairymen’s League and the dealer competitors 
of the Sheffield Company. 

It is the policy of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to be absolutely fair in placing the information 
and news, regarding the deplorable milk market- 
ing situation in this milk shed before our readers. 
We have opened our columns to statements of 
representatives from all of the different milk 
producers organizations in the New York Milk 
Shed. We have printed the plans of each of these 
organizations. But in this price situation that has 
just occurred we , in all fairness, can see no pos- 
sible excuse why the Sheffield Company or the 
Sheffield producers, failed to raise the price of 
milk to farmers on August 15th, thereby costing 
dairymen several hundred thousand dollars. It 
also seems to be a perfectly fair conclusion that 
Sheffield Company would not have hurried up to 
announce a rise on August 22nd had they not been 
forced to do so. 

When! Oh, When! are the farmers of this sec- 
tion going to wake up to the fact that great losses, 
such as have just resulted, can happen and will 
happen as long as there are several farmers mar- 
keting associations trying to do the same job, 
and seemingly much more interésted in getting the 
advantage over one another, than they are in 
getting fair, living prices for the dairymen’s milk? 
This present fight over the August and September 
prices is but another demonstration that there is 
room in the New York Milk Shed, or in other 
milk sheds, for one, and only one, milk marketing 
organization. Two or more, trying to do the same 
job, are almost as bad as none at all. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars the dairymen have 
lost through the “boy’s play” in marketing milk 
this August may almost be worth while if it will 
set every milk producer to giving serious con- 
sideration towards some means that will prevent 
such a disastrous occurrence again. Temporarily 
an Advisory Board of some kind may help, but 
eventually if there is going to be any future to the 
milk producing business, farmers must get to- 
gether, take the best from the principles and ex- 
perience of the present milk organizations, and 
reorganize one of the old ones or set up a new one 
which will meet the approval of the majority of 
dairymen and which will put a stop to the non- 
sensical and almost tragic conditions which are 
continually causing dairymen of this territory so 
much loss. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 
ILL NYE used to tell the following: 
During a big thunder shower a while ago 
little Willie, who slept upstairs alone, got scared 
and called his mother, who came up and asked 
him what he was frightened about. Willie 
frankly admitted that the thunder was a little too 
much for a little boy who slept alone. 

“Well, if your afraid,” said his mother, push- 
ing back the curls from his forehead, “you 
should pray for courage.” ; 

“All right, ma,” said Willie, an idea coming 
into his head, “suppose you stay up here and pray 
while I go downstairs and sleep with paw.” 
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A Laying House for Winter Eggs 


HE difference between November, De- 

cember and January eggs at 50 or 60 
cents a dozen, and May and June eggs at 
20 cents, is so great that you can afford 
to think about building the right kind of a 
laying house. The whole tendency in 
handling the poultry flock is toward 
methods which will bring uniform pro- 
duction regardless of weather or season. 
This not only means ready money from 
pouliry, but also steady money. 

When you quit thinking of a poultry 
house as an expense and begin figuring on 
it as working equipment that will pay 
good dividends, you are ready to con- 
sider doing the job right. A house alone 
won't guarantee you winter eggs, but 
without a good house, all your efforts at 
improving the stock and feeding better 
rations will be wasted. 

What do you want in a laying house, 
and how shall it be built? A _ few 
principles are clear. The house must be 
comfortable for the hens. It must be light 
and airy without being drafty and chilly. 
It must be well ventilated, and it must be 
easily cleaned. 

There have been many arguments to 
prove that a house may be wide open on 
one side, on the theory that fresh air gives 
the hens enough red blood corpuscles to 
keep them warm anyway. Various other 
proposals for open-air construction have 
been brought out, but every one of them 
has been an alibi to try and save a couple 
of dollars in building cost, and then prove 
that it made the best job anyway. 

Don’t waste your time on any such sub- 
stitutes for genuine, sound construction. 
Hens are a lot like people. They can’t 
work best when they are cold. In a 
chilly house you can keep them going some- 
times, by feeding a large amount of scratch 
grain which acts simply as fuel to keep 


in connection with ventilation. When the 
temperature falls below freezing, the 
moisture in the air condenses quickly and 
falls to the floor, making the litter grow 
soggy and wet. It is hardly possible to 
carry away the excess moisture and give 
good ventilation unless the air temperature 
is kept above freezing. 

Insulation ought to be a part of your 
plan for the construction of a modern lay- 
ing house. You may insulate with saw- 
dust, or shavings, or shredded cornstalks, 
or you may use insulating board which 
goes on easily, or you may use a blanket 
type of insulation if you have it protected 
from the chickens on the inside. The re- 
sults you get will not only save the heat 
in the house, but will greatly simplify the 
ventilation problem. 

Some of the most modern laying houses 
that are being built in northern territories 
are now equipped with a small heating er- 
rangement, which at a cost of a very small 
amount of coal each day, maintains the 
temperature above freezing. This simpli- 
fies the question of ventilation and, there- 
fore, keeps the litter on the floor dry and 
sanitary all winter long. 

The illustration shows a successful lay- 
ing house which is of the simple shed-roof 
type, but lined throughout with an insulat- 
ing board. Ventilators are provided in the 
roof to carry away excess moisture and 
give suitable circulation of fresh air. The 
smooth ceiling is clean and warm, and 
the hens cannot fail to do well in the 
abundant sunshine that comes from the big 
south windows. 

The floor construction of the laying 
house depends somewhat on local condi- 
tions. A very successful type of floor is 
built up a foot or more from the surround- 
ing ground level then filled in with cinders 

















Interior of a well-built laying house 


them warm. It is expensive fuel, and 
you could better afford to burn coal and 
keep them warm that way. 


A Cold House is Drafty 


To make a house with tight walls, hav- 
ing no cracks or knot holes for the wind 
to come through does not give assurance 
against drafts. A great many persons 
never understand the cause of draftiness, 
but it is well to know that wherever air 
goes up against a cold roof, or is im 
contact with cold side walls, it is rapidly 
chilled so that it tends to flow down. For 
this reason a house with the outside walls 
and roof cold, no matter how tight they 
are, is almost certain to be a drafty, um 
comfortable house. 


Warmth in the poultry house is important 


or gravel and a concrete floor is laid. Over 
this is placed a tight layer of waterproofed 
felt roofing, cemented with asphalt, and 
finally on the top of this a three-inch 
cement floor which is finished up smooth 
for the final surface. The layer of roof- 
ing, or the hollow tile is to keep away 
moisture from coming in at the bottom. 

A variation of this type of construe 
tion is to place a layer of flat hollow tile 
in place of the first layer of concrete, al- 
though such tile should be bedded in 
cement to make them solid. If imperfect 
tile can be secured they will serve just 
as well as others. 

It is also advisable to carry the side wall 
of cement six inches or more above the 
floor level as this makes for sanitation, 


. 























A great many new houses are 
being built, using the new type of 
insulating boards to replace the 
wood sheathing previously used. 
An example of this type of con- 
struction is shown in the illustra- 
tion. This particular house is to be 
brick veneer. The frame is of 
two-by-four, the same as for the 
older style construction, but with 
some special attention to bracing 
and bridging which is always ad- 
visable, but often neglected. 

The insulating board used as 


Sheathing of Insulating board on brick veneer house 


sheathing comes in sheets four- 
feet wide and eight-feet long. Thus 
one sheet spans three studdings, as 


they are 16 inches on _ centers. 
The brick vencer will go  ont- 
side of this s..cathing, with a 


narrow air space between. The 
same insulating board will be used 
on the inside of the roof rafters 
and will not only make a neat 
wall surface in the attic but will 
add greatly to the economy of 
heating the house. 

















complete ratproofing, and easy cleaning. 

In laying the side walls, bolts should 
be set in the cement so that the wooden 
sills may be bolted in place. This practice, 
often neglected, is of considerable value 
in case a windstorm comes along. 

For the side wall and roof construc- 
tion, either ship-lap or matched lumber 
will be best, and although it costs a little 
more will make a much more solid job. 

The outside walls m:, be covered with 
slate-surfaced felt roofing, and if this is 
properly applied, and held down with bat- 
tens, it gives a weather-proof and wind- 
proof covering which will last many years. 





Tile Liners for the 
Chimney 
When building a chimney you will make 
a better job by using burned tile flue 


lining. This makes it easier to lay a 
straight, smooth chimney and also assures 








Flue liners of clay tlle 


safety for many years. Fires in old houses 
are often caused by open cracks between 
the bricks, but with this tile lining that 
becomes impossible. 

The flue will have a much better draft 
if the inside is of smooth tile because the 
rough surface of the bricks, particularly 


with jagged ends of plaster sticking out, 
greatly retards the upward flow of smoke 
and gases. 





Roof Tile of Portland 
Cement 





Cement roafing tile 


Roofing tile made of Portland Cement 
is growing in popularity. It is made in a 
variety of styles, of which one is shown 
in the illustration. In all cases this tile 
is laid without any nails, its weight being 
sufficient to hold it solid. 

Wood sheathing is first applied, with 
a layer of waterproof felt over it. This 
is held snugly in place by battens of lath 
running up and down horizontally, bars 
of one-by-two inch lumber are laid, and 
the projections on the bottom side of the 
tile hook on to these bars. 





Hang the Mops and Brooms 
Mrs. D. M. of New York writes that 
she uses screweyes and a loop of wire 


for hanging up mops and brooms. She 
strings 


likes this way better than 
through a bored hole through the 
handle. 
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Your Fall Egg Profits 


depend toalarge extent on the laying mash which you 
feed your hens. Whatever you can do toward cutting 
the cost, or increasing the productiveness, of the lay- 
ing mash, isa big step in the direction of extra profits. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


is considerably less expensive than meat scraps or 
other animal feeds, and as it contains 40% of protein 
it can be used to advantage in the laying mash as a 
part replacement for these feeds. Take out one half 
of the meat scraps now in your formula and replace 
it with an equal amount of Diamond. You will get 
as many eggs, or more, at less cost. 


If you keep cows you know that Diamond is one of 


the oldest and most reliable of milk-producing feeds. 
It is just as productive of eggs as it is of milk. 





40% Protein Guaranteed 


' CORN 


Write for our circular 


containing good formulas. 









Ration Service Dept. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York City 
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Vegetable Growers Meet 


Association Holds 20th Convention at Syracuse 


EGETABLE growers from all sec- 
tions of the United States, as well 
as a number from Canada, met for an 
enthusiastic program and convention in 
Syracuse, August 20 to 26. The occa- 
sion was the Twentieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, which was held in the Hotel Syra- 
cuse. 

The program began Monday evening 
with a dinner for the Executive Board, 
the officers and representatives of local 
Vegetable Associations and on Tuesday 
the convention started off with a full 
day’s program of talks and discussions. 
In the afternoon those present broke 
up into three sections—the greenhouse 
section, the outside growers section and 
the supply men’s section. President 
Walter Marion of Ohio, presided at the 
greenhouse section and the discussion 
was led by Louis F. Miller of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. H. F. Thompson of Massachus- 
etts, spoke to the outside growers on 
roadside marketing and Professor 
George L. Farley of Amherst, Mass., 
spoke to the supply men’s section on 
what the association can do to increase 
interest in 4H. Club work. 

At the evening session Professor H. 
W. Riley of Ithaca, gave a talk, illus- 
trated by motion pictures, telling of 
points of interest in his recent trip 
through various sections of the coun- 
try. 


Many Exhibits Shown 


The tenth floor of the Hotel Syracuse 
was of particular interest to the man 
who enjoys a good exhibit of vegetables 
or who is contemplating the purchase of 
more machinery for growing vegetables. 

A hybud cucumber one foot long, a 
banana-shaped melon, cauliflower from 
Canada, asparagus cut from plants seven 
feet high, and a plant seeder that drop- 
ped onion seeds on a belt all afternoon 
were some of the interesting features. 

The State Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva had an exhibit of 270 commercial 
varieties of cantcloupes. Owing to the 
unfavorable growing season their size 
was not up to average but nevertheless 
the exhibit drew much interest. 

The Vegetable Growers Associations 
of both Oswego and Onondaga counties 
exhibited some first class vegetables. A 
point of interest in the Onondaga show- 
ing was a basket of marglobe tomatoes, 
a comparatively new variety that is at- 
tracting considerable attention. 

The commercial exhibit impressed me 
as being especially fine. The man who 
is thinking of buying a garden tractor 
a num- 
Oth- 
er commercial companies had exhibits of 
coestit 


had the opportunity to compare 
ber of them and make his decision 


irrigation sys- 
and in fact 
needs of the 


er, tving machines, 


tems, greenhouses, seeds, 
everything to supply the 


market gardener. 


4H Club Work Shown 
As usual the 


4H. Club activitics drew 
terest and comment. A number 
of counties had exhibits of eight varie- 
tables chosen from a list of 


+: 
much i 


tic Ss of ver 


112. The exhibits were judged for 
quality, first place going to Cuyahoga 
Co., Ohio: second place to Essex Co., 
Ma and third place to Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Ohi 

A veectable judging contest was also 
arranged for the juniors and was won 
bv Leland Rutherford of Cuyahoga Co., 


Ohiv, who received a gold watch as a 
prize William Hoag of Delaware 
County, New York, won second place 
followed in Bucbee of 


order by Lynn 


Onta County, Legrand Fisher of Del- 
aware County and George Allen of Ot- 
sean Counts 

At the field day on Wednesday, about 


which we will say more later, teams 
from Massachusetts and New York put 


on two interesting demonstrations 


Three boys from Massachusettts showed 
the crowd the difference between good 
and poor packing of vegetatbles, while 
Lynn Bugbee and Ruth Hair of New 
York State demonstrated how to select 
vegetables for exhibit at fairs. 


Field Demonstrations 


Demonstrations and trips in the ficld 
occupied the visitors on Wednesday, 
The committee in charge had made ar 
rangements some time ago and with 
seed, fertilizer and tools furnished by 
commercial firms had planted a consid- 
erable area of vegetable crops a few 
miles from Syracuse. Here various 
firms demonstrated plowing, cultivating, 
transplanting, dusting, spraying, irrigat- 
ing and other vegetable growing opera- 
tions. Various makes of garden trac 
tors performed the active operations uns 
der different conditions and with dif- 
ferent tools. Although the day was uns 
comfortably cool, the majority of the 
crowd stuck until the end. 

One machine that attracted much at- 
tention was a transplanter that automati- 
cally spaced the plants and put them in 
at any desired depth. Two men rode the 
machine and alternately placed the 
plants in clips on an endless belt. Lunch 
was served in a tent on the grounds and 
in the afternoon, although the demon- 
strations continued, two groups took 
field trips, one going on a scenic trip 
to Skaneateles, the other to visit a muck 
section in Madison County. The writer 
went with the group to the muck sec- 
tion. This trip brought emphatically to 
mind the fact that farming is getting 
to be more and more a specialized busi- 
ness. The problem of the man who is 
growing onions, lettuce and celery on 
muck have no relation to the dairy, 
poultry or general crop farmer. 


The Annual Banquet 


On Wednesday evening the annual 
banquet took place at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse. After the field trip and a light 
lunch at noon, the crowd was hungry 
and the address of welcome was brief 
and snappy. After the banquet when 
all were in a more mellow mood, a fine 
program was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Thursday saw another business ses- 
sion and a number of interesting talks. 
On this program were: Mr. A. W. Mc- 
Kay of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., whose 
subject was “Organization and Cooper- 
ation”; Professor C, Sweet of Ottawa, 
Canada, who spoke on “Seed Laws in 
Practice in Canada”; Prof. R. A. Mc- 
Ginty of Colorado, who spoke on 
“Growing Vegetables in Colorado and 
Professor H. C. Thompson, who gave 
some new ideas about reducing the cost 
of cultivation. 

Many of the visitors drove to the con- 
vention and many planned to sce some 


of the scenery of New York and ad- 


joining states before returning home. 
Like all conventions, there was much 
visiting and exchanging of ideas. In 


fact it might be said that this visiting 
between folks from different sections of 
the country is quite as valuable as the 
program itself. 

Altogether, it was a great mecting and 
ngemecnts are 


those in charge of the arra 


to be congratulated. 
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ALL—the changing seasons, bring to your 
home the need of many things new. Fall 
is the season of buying. 

Therefore, this advertisementis printed merely 
to tell you of your opportunity—to place before 
you an opportunity for more economical buying, 
to give you your best opportunity for the 
largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue is Now 
Ready —is Now Ready for You. One copy is to be 
yours, free—if you ask for it. Tohave this book 
in your home is to profit by the biggest bargains— 
is to save the most by buying the cheapest. 


A $50.00 Saving in Cash 
Is possible this Fall for You 
Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been used 
to secure low prices for you. And cash buys at 
the lowest price—always. Bright new merchan- 


’ dise has been bought by the train load—to 


secure low prices for you. There is for you a 
saving of $50.00 in cash if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 
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We never Sacrifice Quality ' 
To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy to make 
a price seem low. But at Ward’s, Quality has 
always been maintained—Quality has come first 
for Fifty-five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you puy— 
your lasting, regular patronage—is our aim. 
Therefore, we sell only goods of standard, reli- 
able quality. And in a few years, this policy 
has brought us over three million new 
customers! 

You, too, can profit by this rear saving on 
goods that give greatest service. One copy of 
Ward’s Fall and Winter Catalogue is offered you 
free. You need merely fill in the coupon below. 











TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept.2-H 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. q 





Name. scccccccscccesccccccesesseeessnssreeees sere 


Local Address... .cssesccoccevcssarssaciseesereeerss 
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There’s no economy 





in “cheap” tires 


costs $13.95 you get a good deal more 

for your money than you do when you 
buy one that costs $8.95 and gives only half 
as much mileage. 


Preosis st it for yourself—in a tire that 


As for expecting to get the same mileage 
from the $8.95 tire that you would from 
the better one, it is the sad experience of 
most of us that in this world you seldom 
get any more than you pay for. 

Whether you buy Kelly-Springfield tires 
or not, buy good tires—it pays. And if you 
want to be sure of getting good tires, buy 
Kellys. 

They don’t cost any more than a lot of 
other tires. 

“ Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Letters From Our Readers 


Sweet Clover for Pasture--Roadside Selling 


RECENTLY spent some time on a 

farm in southern New York State whose 
owner is quite enthusiastic about sweet 
clover. Up to date he has used it in two 
ways. 

For two or three years he has used a 
large field of sweet clover as a night pas- 
ture for his purebred Holstein dairy and 
says that he is well satisfied with the re- 
sults from it. He has never had any 
trouble with bloat and the dairy has had 
plenty of feed on a small area. 

He has also been experimenting in an 
effort to work out a retation which will 
allow him to grow silage corn and oats, 
peas and barley without the necessity of 
seeding to hay. His reason for doing this 
is that he plans, if possible, to use alfalfa 
as the sole roughage for his dairy herd. 
He has been growing silage corn one year, 
then plowing and seeding to oats and 
sweet clover. The swect clover makes 
considerable growth after the oats are cut 
and is again plowed and seeded to oats and 
sweet clover. In this way it is hoped that 
a permanent rotation can be worked out 
on two years of oats and one of corn 
on a part of the farm. The experiment 
has not gone far enough yet so that 
definite results can be shown. The prin- 
cipal question, however, in the mind of 
the owner of this farm is whether he will 
be able to keep up the humus content of 
the soil in this way.—H. L. C. 





Roadside Standology 


HERE is no doubt in my mind that 

roadside selling is becoming more 
popular each year, and those entering into 
this interesting business surely need 
pointers, for no business that I am ac- 
quainted with has so many chances for 
mistakes, and of course mistakes cost 
money, and sometimes failure completely. 

A good location for this very important 
business should be carefully selected. One 
very common mistake is to get the stand 
too near the road. The reason that the 
stand should be back is to give the 
customer’s car a safety zone from the 
traveling public. No man in sound mind 
wants his car on the shoulder of the road 
where it is liable to be raked from end to 
end by a speeding motorist, and sometimes 
two will try to pass each other exactl 
where your customer has stopped. 

Get your stand back so when your 
customers are at the place they are en- 
tirely off the road, but have the stand in 
plain view from both ways. Remember 
a car passing your place won't make up 
its mind to purchase your produce when 
passing by sometimes at sixty per hour. 
Therefore—signs you must have, and they 
must be distributed right or you lose. 


Put Signs in Plain Sight 


It is a waste of good signs to place them 
on the stand. You want the signs down 
and up the road, so the prospective 
customer can see, and read, and make up 
his mind to purchase before he gets to 
your place. About say thirty rods away, 
you want to start in with your signs some- 
thing like this. Slow down, Farm pro- 
duce. Eggs, Honey, etc., as the case may 
be, and then string small signs from this 
sign to your stand listing what you have 
to sell. They'll see them, never fear. 

Display your produce in an attractive 
manner, and give good measure, and be 
sure to use all with polished respect and 
business tact, and yeu will build a business 
that will be a monument to your success. 
Have neat signs, and don’t put up ones 
manufactured by yourself unless you are 
a sign painter. Neatness in everything in 
this business pays big returns. Have 
plenty of paper sacks, old newspapers, 
twine, and other things for wrapping, and 
never let a package go out without looking 
neat. Put yourself out to make a customer 
satisfied. Service is the word, and when 
that party goes by again they may stop in 


to see how you are coming along, and will 
see something they will want, perhaps, and 
your business will grow from your cour- 
teou. actions toward them, in fact, they are 
entitled to it, for this is the time of much 
competition, and the man who attends to 
his business in the best style, is the winner. 
The man that does not is the loser, and 
that is why the stand business will be 
good in the years to come, for the right 
ones, but the unsuccessful are the ones that 
would not succeed at anything, and the 
world is full of them.—E., F. K. 





Better Cultivation—Fewer 
Acres 


O one can take out of a bank more 

money than he has on depwsit in 
that institution. A farmer cannot take 
out his farm in the way of crops any 
more fertility than he puts into that 
farm, if he wishes to make a living and 
laying up something for a rainy day. 

To my mind it would be more profita- 
ble to farm more intensively upon the 
more fertile acres upon all farms. 

First, let us have better cultivation on 
fewer acres. Why not use more lime on 
the fields. There are certain sections of 
New York State that need lime and it 
must be used if we are to make the right 
kind of crops, especially clover. If we 
can get clover through liming, and this 
can be done, we can get other crops 
such as corn, potatoes, grain, beans and 
in fact nearly all crops are benefited 
much by the use of lime plus plenty of 
good manure. A ton of lime to the 
acre is not too much for some fields. 
Rotation of crops, the best of cultiva- 
tion, plenty of lime, and manure will do 
the trick. Use lime raise clover, farm 
fewer acres and so increase the fertility 
of the svil. 

In other words we are all the time 
putting into the old farm a little more 
than we take out of it. Let us make 
deposits in the bank. The Old Farm is 
our Bank.—A. C., New York. 


Farm Life Independent 


y= Of course, advise and encoure 
age the young men and girls to 
remain on the farm. Farm life is the 


most honest, happiest and most inde- 
pendent life one can lead. 

If all the young men go to the cities 
and towns,.who will be left to provide 
food for the country and nation? We 
old Tafifers cannot live and work al- 
ways. If the farms are deserted, every- 
body will stave; as all humanity and 
every living creature is fed from the 
farm. The farm and the farmer is the 
“backbone” of the entire country. 

I believe farming is just as profitable 
today, as ever, if we only go about it in 
the right way. In the first place, the 
average farmer cultivates too many 
“poor” acres. It is not the largest num- 
ber of acres we want, but the largest 
yield or number of bushels per acre, and 
the only way to do this is to make 
every acre fertile. It does not pay to 
cultivate so much “poor” land. Ten 
acres of rich ground properly cultivate 
ed will make more than 40 acres not so 
fertile and only half cultivated. We will 
then have labor to hire, which 
means less expense. The farmer is con- 
sidered by numbers of city people the 
lowest class and called the country 
“clod-hopper”, when they know that the 
farm and the farmer are the mainstay 
of the whole country. When I hear a 
person running down a farmer, I con- 
sider it absolutely lack of common sense. 

So I say, let’s encourage all boys and 
young men to stick to the old farm and 
teach them to cultivate only as many 
acres as they can make fertile and 
profitable—W. H. H., Va. 
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They talk about you 


It’s a fact that most of those who 
offend by halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are unaware of it. 

The one way of putting your- 
self on the safe and polite side 
is to rinse the mouth with 


Listerine before any engage- 


ment — business or _ social. 








l, 
Had Halitosis 


120 hotel clerks, 
40 of them 
in the better class 
hotels, said that 
nearly every third 
person inquiring for 
a room had halitosis. 
Who should know 
better than they? 


Face to face 
evidence 








Immediately, every trace of unpleasant idea 


odor is gone, and with it that dread 
fear of offending. And the antiseptic 


LISTERINE 


essential oils combat the action 

of bacteria in the mouth which 

is the source of most cases of 

halitosis. 

Really fatidious people keep 

a bottle of Listerine always 

handy in home or office to 

combat halitosis. It’s a good 

for everybody to follow. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
U. S. Ae 





FALL IN LINE! 


—the safe antiseptic 


Millions are switching to - 








Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth | 


than 
ever before. We'll wager you'll 
like ft. Large tube 25¢. 


[3 and in quicker time 
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How 
YOUR 
HEA 


Ir your diet lacks an essential 
something and your system gets 
out of tune, you can’t do your 
best work, can you? Of course 
not. So with your cows. If some- 
thing is lacking in their feed, 
how can you expect them to fill 
the milk-pail night and morning 
0 you can get a fat check on the 
first of each month? Of course 
you can’t. 

You know that the modern 
high-producing dairy cow, the 
kind that pays the bills, is a sen- 
sitive machine. Unless you feed 
her so that she keeps on edge, 
she will go off on her appetite; 
her digestive tract will get 
clogged up. She may get garget 
—you know what that means— 
milk yield cut in half, a lot of 
extra work bathing and rubbing, 
and likely a lost quarter, per- 
haps two lost quarters, and a 
ruined cow. 

Very often, too, the cow will 
not settle until she has been bred 
three or four times. You also 
know what that means. It means 
that she will be a stripper when 
she should be fresh, or a prac- 
tical loss for a month or two, 
which never can be made up. 


You can prevent these 
unnecessary losses by feeding 
Union Grains and keep your 


cows up to a high degree of 









—_ 











100 Lbs. Net 
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Ubiko Milk 
Write for free record cards, or ask your 
dealer for them. All Ubiko dealers have 
a supply. 

THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. L-9 


about 


COWS’ 


LTH? 


health and in milking trim all 
the time. Each month brings a 
big milk check when you feed 
Union Grains. 

Try a ton of Union Grains and 
you will see the difference in the 
condition of your cows. Each 
cow will give an extra pound 
or more of milk per day, on the 
average. 

If you are getting $2 to $3 per 
hundredweight for your milk, 
this will bring an increased 
annual income of 12 to 18 clean 
dollars per cow. A worth-while 
increase, isn’t it? This is just 
what Union Grains is doing for 
hundreds of dairymen. It will 
do it for you. Feed Union Grains 
because = ’ 

1. Its base is dried distillers’ grains, 
the greatest single milk-producing con- 
centrate known, ‘The proteins in dis- 
* rrains are especially adapted for 
heavy milk production. 

2. Dried d 


ained 
stillers’ grains are so blended 
with other efully selected grains that 
a perfect alance is obtained. Every 
exact requirement of a ration especially 
adapted for heavy milk yields is met— 
no overloading with proteins that hap- 
pen to be cheap. 

3.1t carries the health-giving ele- 
nients to an unusually high degree and 
keeps the cows in perfect milking trim. 
This insures good appetites, reduces 
losses from garget, and helps to keep 
the cows on a regular breeding schedule, 


Get Union Grains from your 
dealer and try it on your milkers. 











Record Cards Free 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 


UBIKO “World’s Record” Buttermilk 


Egg Mash 


FIRST DAL 











ever. 
waiting for the cutter crew. 
man. 


No. 


07 
aie 


him for prices. 





APEC 


Will Save ALL Your Soft Corn 


WHen Jack Frost hits the soft corn, you'll need a Papec more than 
With it, you can preserve all the feeding value in the silo—no 
The self-feeding Third Roll saves one 
Any two-plow tractor will operate Papec Models No. 81 and 
If you haven't a tractor, borrow one, or you can use 
Mode! R with any farm gasoline engine developing 3 h. p. and up. 


Your Papec dealer can quickly supply you. Ask » 
Write us today for latest Catalog. \ 


Papec Machine Co. 
11] Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


“The Cutter That 
Does Not Clog” 
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The Herd 


Test Plan 


Ayrshire Men Get Yearly Records at Low Cost 


OR sometime there has been much in- 


terest among breeders of pure bred 
cattle in some sort of a herd test plan 
whereby the yearly milk and butter fat 
production of all individuals in the herd 
could be determined at a reasonable cost. 
A fecling has been growing that a breeder 
should get figures on his entire herd 
rather than ona few outstanding individuals 
and that the test should be a year test con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Breed 
Association. There has been much dis- 
cussion about the evils of the seven day 
test while at the same time the business 
farmer has felt that the costs of long 
time testing are too high to make it profit- 
able. The Herd Test Plan was worked 
out to meet this situation. It is similar 
to the Dairy Improvement Association ex- 
cept that the records are given an official 
status. 

Mr. C. T. Conklin, Secretary of the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association, in comment- 
ing on the Ayrshire Association Herd Test 
plan, said: 

“In your study of the Herd Test plan 
T am sure that you will be impressed with 
the fact that it is the only method of 
testing that the small farmer- 
breeder the same opportunity, or even a 


gives 





better opportunity than the big estate 
owner.” 
How the Plan Works 
Any Ayrshire breeder who is interested 
in the Herd Test plan may secure a copy 


of the regulations by writing to the Ayr- 
Breeders’ Association at Brandon, 
Vermont. The following is a brief sum- 
marv of what the plan does and how it 


works: 


shire 


Fvery cow in the herd must be tested. 

The test is for one year, with the aver- 
age production records for the entire herd 
as the objective. 

Cows are limited to twice a day milking 
except when production exceeds 40 pounds 
in mature cows and 25 pounds in two year 
old heifers 

Test is conducted for but one day each 
month with no preliminary milking. 

The keeping of daily milk weights is 
( ptional. 

Twenty cows milked twice daily, may 
be tested at one time. 

Possible to Use Association 
Testers 

Cow Testing Association supervisors 
may be used, when desired, providing they 
meet with the approval of the State super- 
intendent of testing and the breeder re- 
mits charges direct to college. 

Feed costs are to be computed, and at 


the end of the year the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association furnishes each owner 
with a complete statement of each cow’s 


production, feed costs, and average figures 
for the entire herd 

Fvery record will be available in the 
publications of the Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 
sor iation. 

All herds may be subjected to surprise 
tests at any time. 

There is no minimum qualifying amount 
herd however, individual 
cows making meritorious records will re- 
ceive certificates of their herd test pro- 
duction, and sires of cows tested by the 
Herd Test plan will receive recognition. 

3reeders may continue their best cows 
on semi-official work, keeping daily milk 
weights and meeting all other requirements 
for semi-official work. 

In order to get the experiences of 
actual dairvmen with this plan we wrote 
to a number of Ayrshire breeders who 
have been using it. The following replies 
indicate that they are well pleased with the 
results they are getting. 

* * * 


One of the First Farms to Use 
Herd Plan 


for averages; 


DENSHURST Farm was one of the 
4 first to start with the Ayrshire Herd 
Test and after two years trial, we are con- 
vinced it is of great value. 

The cest is not excessive, as the Super- 


visor tests twenty cows in one day, or six 
days for our herd of one hundred and 
fifteen milking cows. We received 
promptly each month, a record of amount 
of milk produced by each cow, her fat test, 
total fat produced in a month, the value 
of her product at our market prices, the 
total cost of each cow’s feed and her res 
turns over or under cost of feed. 

A yearly summary readily shows the 
profitable producers, and reproducers and 
it is surprising to learn which is the most 
profitable cow over a series of calendar 
years, and to find that the cow which 
makes a larger record for one lactation 
period as determined by Advanced 
Registry testing is often not as profitable 
as her sister which breeds more regularly 
and gives a moderately good production 
over a series of years. 

This information being brought to your 
attention monthly and yearly makes the 
poor cow or irregular breeder stand out 
so prominently that she is naturally elimi- 
nated from the herd as soon as possible. 

Another important advantage of the 
Ayrshire Herd Test is that all the records 
are filed and tabulated by the Ayrshire 
3reeders Association so that value of sires 
are quickly established, thus establishing 
the only safe way of building up a breed- 
ing herd. 

Yours truly, E S. Devunter, 
Superintendent Penshurst Farm, 
Narberth, Pa. 

* . * 


Helps Sale of Cows 


6é N re gard to the herd test, I find it 

very interesting as well as a paying 
proposition. It is worth much to a dairy- 
man to know the cow that is boosting his 
bank account. When the actual figures 
can be given from each cow if the food 
consumed and milk given it proves a 
greater satisfaction to a buyer. 

“Since I started the herd test I have 
had ready sale for my cows and have been 
able to sell them for exactly the work they 
have done.” 


Amos F., 


Wuirte & Son, 
Hornell, N. Y. 


* * * 


Determines Value of Sires 


W' 
over eighteen months and feel more 
enthusiastic about it as time goes on. It 
provides a varied amount of information 
as to the operation of the dairy herd, viz., 
cost of production, total feed cost, profit 
and loss, total milk production, average 
per cent test, ete., all of which may apply 
to any single animal in the herd or the 
herd as a whole, monthly or annually. 

The great feature of this plan is in 
determining the value of the herd sire, by 
the average production of his daughters. 
The plan requires that every animal that 
has ever given birth to a calf, must be 
tested, where in the former A. R. rules, 
a breeder may test only the select daugh- 
ters of the sire. 

In conclusion, I will say that the plan 
stimulates the procedure of a little closet 
culling, and provides the necessary incen- 
tive for that higher standard of the herd, 
which we all try to attain. 

Thanking you for having given us this 
consideration, and assuring you that any 
further information will be more promptly 
given, we remain 

Yours,very truly 
A. L. HaALneMAn, 
Sycamore Farms, Douglassville, Pa. 
* * * 


have been entered in this test for 


UR herd here has been on official test 
only since the first of the year and 
therefore our record is not as complete 
as that of some of the other breeders’. 
There is no question about the fact that 
this new move is an important and a 
logical one and that it is going to be of 
considerable value to owners of the herds 
who are using it. 
A. H. Tryon, 
Manager Strathglass Farm, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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The Early Apple Situation This 
Fall 
(Continued from page 3) 
age of the contents of the package. This 
applies to apples grown in any other states 
— sold in New York State as well as 
apples grown and packed in the Empire 
In spite of that requirement, how- 


state. 

ever, apples are arriving on the market 
showing the “good old methods” (?)— 
yes, very old, obsolete and really unlaw- 
ful. The top of the barrel, perhaps the 
upper fifth, shows excellent quality but 


when you get down into the middle—Oh 


how could you. It is hard to con- 


man 
ceive how a packer can expect to hold 
his trade and continue to follow that 
prac 4 
Market for Lower Grades 

The argument has been put forth by 
some that unless they put in some less 
desirable apples they have no means for 


their disposal. That is not true. There 


is a trade in the market for every grade 
specified by law. If a man has No. 2's, 
there is a certain trade that will handle 
them, just as well as others who handle 
the fancier grades. Of late there has been 
a call for No. 2 in certain quarters. On 


who tries to palm 
apples in the 


the other hand the man 
off second and third grade 


middle of a barrel supposed to carry U. S. 
No. 1 is only cutting his own throat. He 
is his worst enemy. Once the customer 
gcts the idea that he cannot place any 
confidence in the grower’s pack he is “off 
him” for life. As a matter of fact, a 


shipper who continues such a practice may 
get cut of bed some morning facing a law 
suit for “failing to deliver as specified”. 

These criticisms, we are hoping, will 
only be true of the few early apples that 
have been drifting in. It is hoped that 
when the bulk of the shipments start we 
will see less of it. We will have to, if 
New York apples are going to hold their 


own. We believe that the great mass of 
growers appreciate the situation and arc} 
going to see to it that the new law is more 
closely adhered to. The grower packing 
associations are trying to do their part 
Those individuals who are still un- 


acquainted with the new regulations may 
obtain copics of the apple grading law 
together with grades, rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by Commissioner Pyrke 
by writing to the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets at 
Albany. These laws may be dry reading, 
but when every grower thoroughly digests 
all of the features, takes into consideration 
the competition we are facing from other 
sections, he, too, will exert every effort 
to hold his trade by bringing the good old 
New York barreled apple back to the place 
it once held. We are on the Federal grad- 
ing basis, now is our chance to come back 
strong 


Soybeans ‘enue as Hay Crop 
in Pennsylvania 
A®* unusually large acreage of soybeans 
is being planted in Indiana county 
this year County Agent J. W. Warner re- 
ports. This county is conceded to be the 
largest center of soybeans in the state. 
In White township alone 125 acres will be 
grown as an emergency hay crop this 
year. 

Dairymen who have not limed suf- 
ficiently to grow alfalfa are finding that 
soybean hay is the next best feed to keep 
their cows contented so they will give a 


profitable flow of milk. A ton of soy- 
bean hay contains four times as much true 
digestible protein as does a ton of 


timothy hay and a third more than a ton 
of red clover hay contains. 

According to Warner, the biggest mis- 
take made by beginners im growing soy- 
beans is that of planting too deep. The 
beans must be planted shallow so they can 
come up quickly and beat the weeds in 
the struggle for existence. The beans al- 
ways should be inoculated unless they are 
Planted on soil which has previously 
8town soybeans successfully. 


NLY a few years ago 
electric light and 
power on the farm was 
practically unknown. 
Then came Delco-Light— 
bringing a new content- 


iences to the farm home. 


_Dependable- 


ment, a new freedom — 
bringing modern conven- 


Soon Delco-Light was 
known everywhere. Soon 
it was being recommended 
by users in almost every 
community. And now, to- 
day, though many makes 
of farm electric plants have 
been placed on the market, 
Delco-Light’s position in 
the farm electric field is 
stronger than ever before. 


DELCO~LIGHT 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Ince. 


39 West 45th St. 








There are more Delco- 
Light plants in use than 
all other makes combined. 


This outstanding leader- 
ship that has been won and 
held by Delco-Light has 
an important meaning to 
every farmer. It means 
that such an overwhelming 
preference could be the 
result of but one thing— 
value—value that is repre- 
sented by proven ability to 
furnish depend- 
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Move 
Detco-Licut plants 


inuse than allother makes combined 


with Delco-Light advan- 
tages and Delco-Light 
value, ask the nearest 
dealer for all the facts and 
a complete demonstration. 
Or, if you prefer, mail the 
coupon below for full 
details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporatios 
Dept. J-204 


DayYTON, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of D-L Electric Water 
Systems for Country and City Homes 





able light and 
power at the 
lowest possible 
cost. 


If you are not 
yet acquainted 








Delco- Light electric planta 
are priced as low as 


*225 


f. 0. b. Dayton, 


and may be bought on the 
General Motors convenient 
purchase plan. 














DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. y.204 Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me complete information about 
Delco-Light Electric Plants. 

















New York City 








4 CLIP YOUR COWS | 
IT MEANS MORE- 
Cleaner and Better Milk 


CLIPPED COWS during stable months 
will keep them clean and comfortable | 
keep dirt out of the milk pail 
CLIPPING improves the health of 
CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, ete. Use 
a GILLETTE PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING MACHINE. Also furnished 
with GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
eleaning. Operates on the light eir- 
eult furnished by any Electrie Light & 
Power Co. or om any make of Farm 
Lighting Pisnt. 


Price List Frea on Request 
GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
129-131 W. 31st St., —_ A. Mew York, & Y. 




















, 








HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When in need of alfalfa, ae, Gast clover hay or 


straw, write me Also have a "sew 
registered tabereniia tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cow: 








to sell. 
Henry K. Jarvis. Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


Selected Pigs for Sale | 


Large Yorkshire and Chester Cross, 


We ship from 1 te 100 C. 0. 
Purebred Chester White Barrow Boars or Sows, 7 


and Berkshire and 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock. 

Pigs 7 to 8 weeks old $4.00 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old $4.25 
D. te you on approval 
7 weeks 


eld, $5.50 each, no charge for crating 


Box 48, R.F.D., 


CLOVER HILL FARM 
Woburn, Mass. 


|FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


ster and Yorkshire, or Chester and 
L oa All blocky pigs, large type stock, 
7 weeks old, $3.75 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.25 
D. on approval 


7 to 


Will ship any number C. O. 
bred Chester Whites, 7 


~ few pure 
eeks old, $5.50 each, 
MICHAEL LUX Box 149, Woburn, Mass. 





PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 


Large Chester an®Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 


7 


All healthy, 
stock. Will ship any number C. 
them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them 


8 te 10 weeks old, $4.00 
from large type, fast-growing 
0. D. on approval. Keep 
at my 


to 8 weeks old, $3.50 
rugged pigs, 


expense. 


Orders promptly filled—no delays. 


A 
P. 


Crates supplied free 


@. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
8.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $5.50 each 


Pigs For Sale For Immediate Delivery 
Why not have quailty when starting to raise a hog? 
These are all good blocky pigs, the kind that will make 





large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross, 6 to 8 weeks old $3.75 each; & to 10 
weeks old, $4.25 cach. I will ship any number C. 0. D, 
to you on approval. Keep them 10 days and if not sat- 
isfied, you can return pigs and your money qill be returned 
No charge for crating WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., 
Woburn, Mass. Telephone 0086. P. S. 3 months old pigs 





$6.50 each. 
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Be sure to say that you saw it 
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And oft Goes 
Another | 
$50 


In the Chinese Auction 





| 

| 
of FISHKILL MAY BIRD INKA || 
we rted at $450 with the promise || 
that if he were unsold on July 1, the 
price would go down $50. It went. || 
Since then on the first of each month || 
$50 has been lopped off. Here it is 
September and off goes $50 more. 
Now 


Who Will Bid For | 


FISHKILL MAy BIRD INKA 
A descendant on both sides of his 
pedigree of the great Dutchiand Colan | 


tha § inka. one of the best sons of | 
that 1 t noted milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad 
+ ‘ | 
He is Ready for Service 
| 
HIS SIRE | 
FISHKILL SIR MAY HENGERVELD 
DE KOL, a grandson of a daughter of ]} 
Dutchland Colantha Sir tnka, with a 
record of 30.95 pounds butter in 7 days 
Through his dam, Winana Segis May 
2nd, he is a grandson of King Segis 
Pontiac Hero (37 tested daughters, 2 
over 31 pounds), a full brother of the }/ 
great King Segis Pontiac Count wh 
daughters have broken world records. 
HIS DAM 
FISHKILL BIRD COLANTHA INKA 
a daughter of Outchliand Colantha Si: 
Inka, whose A. R jaughters are ltegion 
with 18 over 320 pounds Fishkill Bird 
Colantha Inka Is a grand-daughter of 
King Segis Pontiac Hero, who was a 
full brother to King Segis Pontiac 
Count, as mentioned abov 
it is interesting to note that th 


young bull we are selling carries Colan- 


tha Johanna Lad and King Segis Pon- 
tiac blood In both the upper and tower 
parts of his pedigree ruly he is quali 
fied to accept th responsibility of head- 
ing any man's herd 

> eae ° P ° 
$450 was his starting price 
Now it is - . $300 

WHO WILL BID? 
Fo the further 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Owner! 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

















Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 


HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 
0 t ' ry t n N } 
F ; for 
Write for shipping tags and free 
oliday calendar folder K 27 


KrakaurPoultryCo Inc ®t? , Comm 
West Washington Market, N.Y City 
CT SLL pt ae 
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EGG CASES 


ea 
SBF Sse 
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SUPPLY CO. 
B 


EMPTY PACKAGI 
pt 89 Waterbury rooklyn, W. Y 


Der A St 











| Live Poultry Shippers | 


Write for tags, coops, or any information desired 


BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 














West ashington Mkt., New York City 

= J 
| 
4 Rte Smal) consignments from | 
\ E 
y ggs, producers im your territory bring | 
Zz very attractive ces NOW Prompt returns | 
TV always Refer to Dun or Bradstreet Ship w | 


four next case 
17© Osane St.. New York. &. Y. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 


ZENITH BUTTER & EGE CO. | 
' 
| 


of 201-210 miles from New York City. 

Dairymens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 


Dalirymen's Sheffield 

Clase League Producers 
1 Fuld Milk $3.37 $3.22 
2 Fiuid Cream . 2.05 
2A Fiu.o Cream .. 2.21 
286 £4Conad. milk 

Suft Cheese .... 2.46 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
4 Butter ang 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ano American cheese. 

The Class 1 League price for September, 
1926 was $3.10 for 3.5 milk, and Sheffield’s 
$2.95 for 3 

ihe above prices in each Class are not 
he fina) prices the farmer receives. The 
finai price received from the dealer is the 
resuit of the weighted average 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 

sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 20] te 210 
3% 


mile zone from Philadelphia tor 

milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19 In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is $2.64. The 
July surplus price for 3 milk is re- 


58 per cwt. for Class 1. 


BUTTER ADVANCES UNEX- 


PECTEDLY 
CREAMERY Aug. 24, 
SALTED Aug. 25 Aug. 16 1926 
Higher 
than extra 43' 2-44 41 12 42' .-43 
Extra (92 sc) 43 - 41 - 42 - 
84-91 score ..37!2-42'2 37 -40'2 35 -41!% 
Lower G'ds 36-37 35 -36'>s 33 -34l2Q 
I butter market took a turn during 
t t 1 week in August just atter we 
te our last week's report. It is dif 
to trace the factors that had a 
on the situ For apparent- 
l reason at all t bulls started on 
Wed dav the 17th and it was no time 
b e a 34 of a cent advance was es- 
ta d on th finer qualities We 
ha had some improvement in local 
( umpt with the return of vaca- 
tis ts from mountain and seaside re 
;. This home coming has improved 
ol lo« wbbing trade but when we 
( 1 he receipts there seems to be 
ition for any pronounced 
n tl market 
The activity in the market was not 
rt lived but contir d. Strength was 
to the situation by reports from 
Chicago that the marl in the midwest 
\ i] lvancing idvance con 
red so that by the 20th creamery ex- 
2 e wert ne from 42 to 
On t 23rd J \ cel worked 
any adva At the same time 
t na ‘ { i tock 
hye nm oy t t rs 10 t S 
thar n th. What head of us no 
( It i cl cult to expect 
( i t rates 
t are eX 
tr tro () +} ot ' hand wi 
lot of butt and with 
to 43« may be some 
of ai | ve | th profits at 
t T 1 let me of the 
held stoct on \ hay too much 
toe cold st ‘ much olf 


CHEESE CONTINUES TO 


ADVANCE 

STATE Aug. 24, 
FLATS Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1926 
Fresh Fancy 25! 5-27 25 26'4 2312-24 
Fresh Av'ge — 22 -22'> 
Held Fancy ..27!-28' 27-28! ——-—— 
Held Av'gé — —_ 

The cheese market hgas continued to 
adva The situation is growing 
s d firmer Alt! h not a great 
deal of business is being done in the 
‘ ket, nevertheless supplies 
have been coming forward so very slow- 
ly that it has been difficult to continue 
business except’ on a higher level. Ad- 
vices from interior points are very firm 
As a matter of fact the up-state market 


is still above par with New York 


New York State flats are particularly 
scarce. Taking all things into consid- 
eration therefore, there is every reason 
why wv can expect the cheese market to 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


"THE following are the September 
yrices for milk in the basic zone 


hold up. The storage situation is such 
that it lends strength to the outlook. 


EGGS ADVANCE AGAIN 


NEARBY Aug. *, 
WHITE Aug. 23 Aug. 16 19 
Selected Extras ....48-51 45-47 51-53 
Extra Firsts ..... «+ 45-47 42-44 47-50 
Av’ge Extras ..... . .39-43 37-40 41-46 
PIECE cesecescccccee cee 32-35 38-40 
Gathered ...... weeee 30-41 29-39 35-45 
DD: tngiecadaenee 28-31 28-30 35-37 
Pewees .....«. nome vee cle S8 18-22 25- 
BROWNS 

a ee 39-45 39-43 39-44 
WD acnniscsunnd 30-38 30-38 32-39 


Again the egg market has advanced 
and prices are approaching a little more 
closely those of a year ago. If matters 
continue as they have we ought to be on 
par with last year’s prices by the end 
of the month. There has been quite a 
shortage of fancy nearby white eggs. 
However, on the 22nd and 23rd trade 
was a little better supplied. Undoubted- 
ly retail have been advancing 
eggs rapidly and housewives are begin- 
ning to tighten up on the purse strings. 

Fancy qualities and medium grades 


stores 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 
time). 











have been selling fairly well. The poor- 
er and mixed goods, at least cases show- 
ing poor color selections, have been 
moving quite slowly. It is very evident 
therefore that the man who is grading 
not only for size but also for color is 
netting about 10c more than the shipper 
who is sending anything and everything 
that comes from the hen house. 

Of we have had a great many 
complaints from shippers who have been 
trying new dealers in the market. A 
number of farmers have risked ship- 
ments to unknown people and are now 
holding the bag. It is extre mely risky 
shipping to some shipper with whom 
you are not acquainted. If you want any 
information write the AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST Service Bureau or the Market 
Editor for trade ratings. The informa- 
tion is free for the asking and it may 
save you some money 


LIVE POULTRY MART 


late 


IMPROVED 
FOWLS Aug. 24, 
Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1926 
Colored .. cccncs eeeeT -24 28-29 
Leghorn ...... -+.-20-22 -18 23-25 
BROILERS 
Colored ...... 20-29 20-29 27-31 
Leghorn. -25 23-25 24.26 
DUCKS, Nearby 21-25 20-25 23-28 
The live poultry market is consider- 
ably better than it was last weck al- 
though prices still are wocfully low. 


wever the fancy fowls seem to have 


the call and we hear of a number of in- 
stances where premiums have been paid 
for fancy well finished stock. Express 
fowls have been none too plentiful and 
on most of the arrivals trade has been 
slow for they have been none too re od. 
Those getting most of the attention on 


the 23rd were the pet marks arriving by 
freight 


The end of this month, September 27 


and 28 the Jewish New Year will be 
celebrated Fat fowls, turkeys, ducks 
and geese will be most in demand at 


that time. Those who will have stock to 
ship in should plan to have their birds 
arrive on the market on the 23rd and 
24th. The hvolidavs come on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Most of the wholesale 
buying will be done during the close of 
the previous week. Monday. the 26th 
will be a retail market day. Shipments 
that arrive late on the 26th will be out 
of luck. Once again we warn shippers 
not to send in any mediocre and powr 
stuff. 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 

The wheat market has eased off a lit- 
tle since last week. The market appears 
to place a little less importance on the 
talk of frost damage in the northwest. 


There are repeated reports 
weather but advices from the producin 
sections indicate that we are to have 4 
crop of wheat fully up to that of last 
year. 

_ The cold weather is having a very de- 
cided influence on the corn market and 
that commodity is advancing. Light frost 
has been predicted for the low lands in 
parts of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. These reports have re- 
moved the bearish pressure. 


of cold 


FUTURES A 

(At Chicago) Aug. 23 Aug. 16r1080" 
Wheat (Sept.) --1.405g 1.413 1.352 
Corn (Sept.) -1.123g 1 105, . - 
Oats (Sept.) -4634 48! 3 38 4 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red ...1.5334 1.53 1.45 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. ..1.29%q 1.27 917, 
Oats, No. 2 -56'4 .5734_~ .4¢ ba 

FEEDS Au 21 

(At Bujfalo) Aug. 20 Aug. 13 1926" 
Gre Gate .cccacs ss SE 37.00 30.00 
a SO eee 31.50 30.00 25.50 
H’d Bran nan 34.00 33.00 27.00 
Stand’d Mids 40.00 39.00 26.00 
Soft W. Mids .44.00 43.00 32.00 
Flour Mids 44.00 42.00 31. 
Red Dog ...........49.00 49.00 37.00 
Wh. Hominy ..... 44.25 43.00 33.25 
Yel. Hominy ........44.25 43.00 33.00 
Corn Meal ......... 48.50 48.00 33.50 
Gluten Feed ..... 38.00 36.50 37.7. 
Gluten Meal .... 46.50 46.50 47.75 
36% C. Meal 38.00 39.50 34.50 
41% C. S. Meal 40.50 41.50 37.50 
43% C. S. Meal ....42.50 43.50 39.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 

BOE avlaweteauvwas 47.50 47.00 47.50 

The above quotations are those of the cas 

Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Butia lhey 

are veported in the weekly letter of the N. Y, 


State Dept. of Agr. and Markets. 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN 
POTATOES 


There is no improvement in the potate 


market since our last report, although 
there are some who are getting a little 
better price. On the 23rd No. 1 Long 


Islands were bringing from $2.50 to $3. 
The inside quotation is 50c better than 


last week. Long Island growers are 
naturally very much dissatisfied with 
the situation. In fact in some sections 


on the Island pessimism is very marked, 
slight has been causing a lot of dam- 
age, and there has been some report of 
rot. This added to the ruinously low 
prices of old potatoes is bound to cause 
dissatisfaction. The price now is 
siderably below the cost of production. 

Jerseys on the 23rd were selling from 
$1.50 to $2.75. However, all top quota- 


cone 


tions on both Island and Jersey stock 
were extreme. Virginias and Marylands 
are about off the market. 

Reports from up-state indicate that 
the up-state market on early potatoes 


is much better than in the Metropolitan 
district. 


HAY MARKET UNCHANGED 


The hay market has not changed since 
our last report. Although demand has 
been fair, nevertheless receipts have 
been full free and sufficient to more than 
supply requirements. Timothy No. 1 ts 
still from $24 to $25 with No. 2 at $22 
to $23 and No. 3 at $20 to $21. Light 
clover mixed ranges anywhere from $18 
to $23 de pe nding on quality. State alfal- 
fa is selling from $26 to $27 for No. 1. 


Rye straw is more plentiful since har- 
vest and is now down to $22. 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
Live calves have eased off since last 
weck’s report. On the 23rd $17 repre- 
sented the best price for real prime 


marks with most of the medium to good 
grades selling anywhere from $15 to 
$16.50. 
* . . . : i } r 

Steers of choice quality have been 
selling from $12.50 to $13 with medium 
to good stock anywhere from $11 to 

+ = . ~ r bad 

$12. Undergrades, selling from $9.25 to 


$10.95, have been selling very irregular. 


The bull market has been steady, 
many of the states have been selling 
anywhere from $6.50 to $6.75, a few 

$7. Medium weights 


especially choice at 
$5.75, other qualitics down as low as 

The cow market is steady, heavy fat 
states, selling up to $6 witha few very 
choice up to $6.25, mediums g nerally, 
$5.25, cutters and canners selling any- 
where from $3 to $4.75, light weights as 
low as $2.50, yearlings from $3 to $9. 


$4. 


Spring lambs are a shade under last 
weck’s quotation, top primes bringing 
$15 with most of the arrivals selling 


anywhere from $13.75 to $14 50. Some 
culls selling as low as $8.50. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


North Country Notes---Pennsylvania an¢ New Jersey Notes 


HE hum of the threshing machine 

is closely following the harvester 
this year, as rain has béen conspicuous 
by its absence during the most of the 
period of grain cutting thus far, and 
much thrashing is being done direct 
from the lot. This saves a lot of hard 
work and the particular work of build- 
ing a stack where barn room is want- 
ing. Each year the number of those 
who know how to build a stack that 
does not resemble the leaning tower of 
Pisa is gradually growing less. 

Oats from the early sowed grain are 
fairly heavy and of good quality, but the 
acre yield is very uncertain and spotted, 
for the early wet weather drowned out 


the seed on the lower parts of the 
ficlds. Straw is short too so the yield 
per load is running high. Late sown 


oats are hooking fairly good in most 
sections but rust has started and will 
probably result in light oats when 
thrashed out. Barley is looking fine, 
and although I have heard of none as 
yet that has thrashed, it looks as though 
there would be a fairly good yield. 
4 + * 


Spring wheat is a crop that was con- 


siderably increased this year here in 
Northern New York, and has come 
along fine. One miller has already 
bought three or four lots that have run 
very good indeed. The largest field 
that I have been in—that of Glen Allen 
of Theresa—was about ten acres, and 


was very nice on the whole. The price 
of wheat is running about $1.60 for re- 
cleaned milling quality, while oats are 
bringing around fifty cents for reclean- 
ed white. 

\ nice little rain in some sections did 
a lot of good on last Sunday afternoon, 
but a general rain would help a lot, 
especially for late potatoes, corn, pas- 
ture and the new seeding that is being 
exposed by harvesting. County Agent 
Oscar Agne said today that he was 
helping some Point Peninsula farmers 
blow boulders yesterday and and they 
could find no damp dirt, which shows a 
pretty serious shortage of water in that 
section, 

* * * 

About 200 attended the third annual 
banquet of Jefferson County committee- 
men and their wives held by the Farm 
Bureau at Middle Road Community 
House last Saturday night. B. L. John- 
son of Calcium, president of the county 
association acted as chairman, and A. 
T. Foster of Watertown who is one of 
the champion member getters of the 
county acted as toastmaster with huge 


success. C. R. White of Ionia, presi- 
dent of the N. Y. State Farm Bureau 
was the main speaker of the evening 


and touched upon the work of both the 
and the showing how 
two working together touched upon 
most the problems of farm life today. 
“The work of the Farm Bureau is not 
to increase production as some mistak- 
enly believe, but to bring to the indus- 
try of farming the same sort of informa- 
tion on efficient operation that is being 
used by all other industries”, said Mr. 
White. 


Bure au 


th 


Grange, 


* * * 

Mr. White also told of the work done 
by the State Bureau along the line of a 
gas tax. Strong efforts have been made 
to have the bill when it is finally passed, 
provide for a considerable proportion of 
the received to revert to the 
towns of the state with which to keep 
their roads in repair. He said that fig- 
ures showed that many of the roads in 
many townships were used over 40 per 
cent by people from other sections, 
Cities and states, and that it was only 
fair that some provision be made to re- 
turn some money to keep these in re- 
Pair, 

County Agent Oscar G. Agne talked 
briefly on the “One United Milk Or- 
Ganization idea”, and went over what 


monies 


hai been done, and what remained to be 
accomplished. Miss Olive Foster, 
Home Bureau Agent, and the members 
of the Executive Committees of both 
the Farm and the Home Bureaus were 
introduced to the gathering. Members 
were present from Antwerp to Manns- 
ville, and from Carthage west to the 
Lake. W. L. Roe 





New York County Notes 


Schoharie -.County—The Schoharie 
County Pomona Grange will have a 
regular meeting with evening session on 
Wednesday, September 7. Professor 
Bristow Adams will be the speaker.— 
a 2. 2. 

* * * 

Chenango County—Chenango County 
Dairymen’s League recently held a pic- 
nic at Geneganslet Lake. Director Ker- 
shaw was present and spoke on the 
present milk price situation. George 


Duff, staff write of the Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue News, spoke to the crowd and en- 
tertained them royally with his kindly 
humor and philosophy. He stated that 
we was merely a private in the rear 
ranks and that for some years had been 
associated with the League mercly as a 
hack writer. 

“My strongest affections,” he said, 
“outside my family are for these my 
own people. In the endless struggle 
something emerges which binds men 
together, something which the French 
people call ‘Esprit de corps’. I hope 
that as a result of our efforts together, 
we may come to be in better circum- 
stances and get more out of life and be 
able to keep the children closer to us.” 

* * * 

Dutchess County—Farmers are hav- 
ing a hard time doing their threshing. 
Eggs are 40 cents at the stores. Pota- 
toes are not very good. Apples are 50% 
of the crop.—P. S. 





News From Central New Jersey 


NOTHER week with plenty of rain, 

little sunshine and cool nights and 
days. Potato digging has been at a stand- 
still, tomatoes have not ripened as they 
should and the corn crop prospeets con- 
tinues to improve. This sums up the agri- 
cultural situation for South Jersey in a 
general way. August has been a wet 
month. July was one of the wettest in 
many years with over 6 inches of rainfall 
for the month and indications point to a 
record for August. 

The big disappointment for New Jersey 
growers has been the continued low prices 
for white potatoes. Even though they are 
digging one of the biggest crops on 
record, the price of $1 per hundred is not 
making them much money. Considerable 
alarm is being expressed by the growers 
over the delay in getiing the crop dug. 
Many fear the early arrival of Maine and 
other late potato states on the market be- 
fore the Jersey crop is out of the way 
which may result in even lower prices. 

* * * 


HE Gloucester County Pomona Grange 

staged another one of their famous 
picnics and fairs last week. They had 
one of the best exhibits of farm produce 
that they have shown for many years. The 
attendance was also larzer due to the picnic 
being held one week later than usual. The 
exhibitors of farm machinery and labor 
saving equipment for the home reports an 
increase in the volume of business trans- 
acted during the fair. Rain during the first 
two days made it imperative that the fair 
be continued until Saturday. 

Swedesboro sweet potato buyers are go- 
ing to keep the U. S. Inspector during the 
balance of the pepper season and continue 
throughout the period of digging the sweet 
potato crop. The imspection has resulted 
in a striking improvement in the pack of 
tomatoes and peppers that they feel it 
worth the cost to continue throughout the 
entire season. 

* * * 

CECRETARY of Agriculture, William 

Jardine paid a short visit to New 
Jersey early last week. He stopped at 
Riverton to visit the Japanese Beetle 
Laboratory and learned of the newest de- 
velopments in controlling this pest. The 
Secretary was favorably impressed with 
the work that is being done at Riverton. 
A part of the time was spent in the field 
going over the experiments where the 
spread of the beetle is being checked. 

The State Bankers Association was 
represented at a meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Trenton, last week 
by G. A. Denise, president of the organiza- 
tion. Various phases of farmer-banker 
cooperation were discussed and the aid of 
the Bankers Association was pledged to aid 
agriculture in every wey possible. This 
step is a new development in the coopera- 
tive movement between business and the 


farmer in New Jersey that Secretary 
Duryee has been working on for a long 


time. 


|‘ has been a common complaint during 
recent years that the pack of sweet 
potatoes has not been satisfactory to the 
trade and they are keeping the inspector 
to see that the grades are maintained. 
Charles A. Thompson, Mt. Holly, the 
Farm Demonstrator of Burlington County, 
is trying out many varicties of alfalfa seed 
this vear in a test to determine the variety 
best New Jersey conditions 


. * * 


adapted to 


(13) 169 
in an effort to prevent winter killing ang 
heaving in the early spring. 

Thousands of acres throughout the state 
were killed last winter and a heavy loss 
sustained by the dairymen on account of a 


failure in the crop. Mr. Thompson is 
trying out all of the hardy varieties that 
have been recommended for Jersey condi- 
tions with the idea of finding one that 
will overcome these two weaknesses of 
the plant. 


_— now appears to be a big ins 
crease in the number of cars of white 
potatoes that will be marketed under U. S. 
Inspection in New Jersey this year over 
In the opinion of A. E. Mercker, 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, more po- 
tatoes will be marketed this way this seas 
son than was inspected on all crops during 
1926. It now appears that more than 600 
acres of potatoes and nearly 200 cars of 
peaches will move out under Federal In- 
spection. Ata meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture late last week, the 
committees of the board were appointed. 
Those serving are: committee on animal 
industry, C Fred Day, chairman, Paterson; 
Clifford Snyder, Pittston; J. W. Miller, 
Princeton; Committee on Administrative 
Policy, Layton Parkhurst, Hammonton; 
Elmer Wene, Vineland; William Tomlin- 
son, Kirkwood; Committee on Marketing 
Program, Elmer Wene, Vineland; George 
Roberts, Keyport; Layton Parkhurst, 
Hammonton 
The Farm Bureau has posted rewards 
of $25 for the arrest and conviction of 
thieves stealing fruit from its members 
in the state. This places the fruit thief in 
the same class as the chicken thief and 
both will be dealt together as a problem, 
This is the first time that the Farm Bue 
reau has taken such a stand on this matter. 
Several heavy losses have been reported 
in South Jersey.—AMos Kirey. 


> * 8 


1920. 


sub- 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


ERKS county is now generally ac- 

credited as being one of the leading 
apple and peach growing districts in the 
East. A single orchard near Leesport 
includes over 59,000 apples and peach 
trees all approaching a healthy bearing 
condition. The most successful or- 
chardists are devoting special attention 
to the problem of standardizing varie- 
ties, quality and grading of their pro- 
ducts. Carloads of peaches are shipped 
to Boston. 

The ice cream factories of Dauphin 
and Berks counties made a phenomenal 
growth in capitalization and in the 
amount of cream required to meet the 


increased demand for this delectable 
and wholesome food product. 
* * * 
RELIMINARY reports from sec- 
tions where the dreaded Japanese 


beetle made its initial appearance indi- 
cate that the combat against its spread 
has, in a measure, reduced its destruc- 
tiveness. As in the history of the San 
Jose scale, it is hoped that some natural 
enemy may help its complete eradica- 
tion. 

The good olden type of “country doc- 
tors” has become a rara avis, recent 
graduates from medical school prefer- 
ring to locate in cities and boroughs or 
posing as professional “specialists”. 
More doctors of the old school are an 
actual need in many localities—O. D. 
Schoch. 





Pennsylvania County Notes 


Fayette County—Oats are now being 
threshed with good yields also wheat 
but not much to thresh. Owing to cool 
weather late corn will probably not ma- 
ture. The state has been testing cows, 
and found a very small per cent tuber- 
cular. Butter selling at 50 to 60 cents 
per pound. Eggs from 35 to 40 cents 
per dozen. Early potatoes ready for 
market, crop unusually good. An ef- 
fort is being made to prevent the spread 
of corn borer by not allowing any corn 


to be taken south. All autoists going 
south are stopped and questioned.—Mrs, 
E. W. 
* 2 2 

Crawford County—Haying is all fin- 
ished and is a good crop. Oats are 
also good. A little wheat ground ready 
now. The nights are cool, too cool for 
the corn. Some early potatoes are be- 
ing dug. Price for eggs is from 30 to 
35 cents, butter 45 to 50 cents. There 
is quite a demand for good cows.—J. F, 


S. 





What the West Thinks of 
Dr. Morrison 

Eprror’s Nore:—The following editorial 
from Prairie Farmer, a standard farm 
paper published at Chicago, IIL, shows what 
the central-west farmers think of Dr. F. B. 
Morrison, who has just been appointed 
Director of the New York State Expere 
ment Station at Geneva:— 

ORN-BELT farmers, 

lating him upon his advancement, res 
gret to Dr. F. B. Morrison of the 
University of Wisconsin, go to New 
York where he has been appointed direcs 
tor of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tions. Dr. Morrison has been at Wiscon- 
sin since his graduation in 1911. For 13 
years he has been in charge of livestock 
feeding experimental work investigating 
the feeding of dairy and beef cattle, swine, 
sheep and horses. 

As co-author of the book “Feeds and 
Feeding” he has contributed the best book 
known to the agricultural and livestock in- 
dustry. This text book is the accepted 
authority on feeding problems. His feeds 
ing standards, formulated in 1915, have 


while congratue 


see 


generally superseded the older German 
feeding standards. 
We know that Dr. Morrison will not 


forget his native state nor his corn-belt 
friends. We trust that his administration 
work will not be such that it will curtail 
his investigational work through which he 
has made vast contributions to our agri« 
cultural welfare. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
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A Visit to A Great Feed Mill 


(Continued from page 1) 


In the great manufacturing plant that 
I visited, there is a particularly inter- 
esting machine over which all of the 
feed passes to remove not only the 
larger pieces of metal but the invisible 
steel fuzz and tiny metal scraps that 
could be detected in no other way. I 
understand that all the big mills have 
processes for removing metal from feed. 
No amount of ordinary precautions 
will keep feed ingredients free from 
metal scraps. Bale tags, bolts and nails, 
mill shearings, and other junk find their 
way into the feed. I astonished 
when I saw the pile of several hundred 
pounds of such stuff that had been re- 
moved from the feed. No one needs 
to suggest to a farmer what any small 


was 


piece of this might do to the cow if she 
swallowed it. 
In the laboratory of the feed mill, 


employed who 
feed in- 
into the mill. 


chemists are constantly 
inspect every carload 


gredient that is shipped 


every 


If any of these ingredients contain 
mould, or are sour, off color, have a 
strong odor or in any other way are 
off from good quality, the carload is re- 
jected. Later samples from the carload 
are analyzed for protein, fibe t, fat, 
i ash and acidity. Failing to 
of these tests, the grain is not 





How Commercial Rations Are 
Mixed 

As I walked ai 

the huge 


were p 


suund the platforms in 
bins, I wished that it 
v dairvman 
that I have 
great 
that each of them 
than all of that 
large sized barn. 


storage 


issible for ever to be 


there with me. I am sorry 


forgotten the dimensions of these 
bins, but I should say 
contained more space 
under the roof of 
Fach carload is carried by machinery to 
the top of these and spread thinly 
back and forth by a travelling distribu- 
tor over the entire The feed is then 
drawn off at the bottom so that many 
carloads of each separate ingredient are 
thoroughly mixed and blended together. 
There is always variation 
in different lots of the same ingredients, 
For example, loads of bran 
are exactly alike. However, when many 
carloads of b: lended together, a 
And so with 
which uni- 


any 
bins 


bin 


considerable 
no two cart 


in are b 
uniform product is secured. 


the other ingredients, all of 





formity helps to make every bag of the 
I ult xed feed exactly alike 
As I stood looking down into these 
great bins—something like looking into 
the top of a silo ex t that the bins 
ire ree nd many times longer 
nd wider—the manager told me of a 
ti dy that had occurred there a few 
months | re when a young man jump- 
ed down to the bin after a shovel or 
1 i diately sank out of 
After th redients are blended in 
t! S, ire drawn out and the 
ri { ons of each are measured 
out to make the final mixture In this 
mill where I visited, tl weighing ma- 
chines are called “poidometers”, a most 
int ting 1 ] cal d ( Each 
machine is set to deliver the cxact 
a mt of th in licnt called for by 
tl 1 to the 1 er each minute. 
The ightest variation from this quan- 
tity is mechanically im ible. I£ too 
ch worl n the scale, t feed is 
hut off lly. If too little, the 
“d is ised 
From the poidometer the ingredients 


flow in a steady stream into ma- 
hurned by pad- 
uniformly 


great 
are ¢ 


dles —_ all ingredients are 


blended and mixed into the final dairy 
feed. From the mixers the feed passes 
to the bins where it is let out into bags 


ewed by machine. The 
then are dumped into mechanical 
carriers and conveyed to the storage 
house all ready to be shipped. During 
the busy train loads of both 


and the tops are 


bags 


scason, 


dairy and poultry feeds are shipped out 
of the plant every week. 

In spite of this immense volume of 
business, one is impressed with the 
comparatively few men who are needed 
to carry on the operations, due to the 
almost perfect equipment in labor say- 
ing machinery. Supplanting men with 
machinery is constantly taking place in 
all industry. We must do it also on the 
farm. 

Another thing that caught my atten- 
tion was the cleanliness and orderliness 
of the great manufactory, in all of 
buildings covering several acres of 
ground. One usually thinks of a feed 
mill as a pretty dirty place, but this is 
not true of the plant that I visited, nor 
probably of the other modern feed man- 
ufactories. 

My conclusion is that whatever prac- 
tices in the manufacturing of feed might 
have been in the past, those practices 
have been done away with so that to- 
day a farmer may feel fairly sure that he 
is not making a mistake in purchasing 
any of the leading and well known 
brands of ecither poultry or dairy 
now on the market. 


What Is a Good Feed? 
There are, 
tors that the 
ration when he 
chases for any of his stock or poultry. 
The first and the most important of 
these things to consider is the results 
that the farmer gets from his animals 


the 


feeds 


however, some other fac- 
farmer must take into con- 
makes his feed pur- 


sidk 


when he feeds a certain brand. The real 
test of any fs oe is the animal and the 
results she git from that feed. In the 


early Pansthe of feeding there was a great 
deal of emphasis place d on the so-called 
1utritive ratio. About the only question 
which entered in was how mutch pro- 
tein, how much carbohydrates, and how 
much of the other food elements did 
the feed contain. Practical feeders have 
come to realize that this test of a feed 
while necessary is not the only one and 
that it is even more important to con- 
sider the results from the animal here 
self. Good feeders still give considerae 
tion to the nutritive ratio of course but 
place more emphasis on actual produce 
tion. 

However, before judging a feed by, 
the results obtained from the animal, 
the farmer must be absolutely sure that 


those results are correct as determined by 
records and not by guess work. A cow 
might do well on a certain feed for a 


short time and impress the farmer that that 
is a good feed, when as a matter of fact 
she may lose weight and fall off in pros 
duction, or it may even affect her healths 
The dairyman or poultry feeder who still 
or scoop shovek 
What 
yman who 


shovel ? 


feeds with an old bucket 
it last long in modern fa 
would you think of a grocet 
measured out your sugar with a 
There is no hope for the farmer who feeds 


cann “ming, 


without records of weights of both the 
feed the cow eats and the milk and butter- 


iCCS. 


fat she prod 
Another factor that every farmer thinks 





about when he buys feed is the price 
While this is important, I believe it is 2 
secondary consideration. I do not think 
that a small variation in price on a dairy 
feed should cause a farmer to stop buys 
ing that feed, providing he is absolutely 


ws or his poultry are give 
sults when eating that feed. 
A cheap feed may be dear at any price 
if it is not the right feed. I do believe 
hat farmers gain much either by changs 
their brand of feeds too frequently. A 
better way, if one wishes to experiment, is 
to do it with a few animals, always keep. 
ing records over a long period before any, 
real conclusions should be drawn. Guess 
work in feeding has cost the dairymem 
of the East millions of dollars. It should 
be said in connection with feed prices that 
the manufacturers and dealers must be 
content if they would hold the farmers 
business, to a more reasonable profit thas 
(Continued om page 20) 
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What Happened at the World’s Poultry Congress 


(Continued from page 3) 
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stock tested for white diarrhea, has been 
one of the biggest factors in bringing 
about this revolution. Mr. Townsley pre- 
dicted that the next ten years will see 
even a greater improvement in the quality 
of farm flocks through these changes. 

Perhaps the biggest breeding project in 
the world, and it has a direct relation to 
the quality of chicks one is able to get 
from the better hatcheries, is the Record 
of Performance and registration work as 
it is being carried in various states of the 
Union and Canada. 

We will outline the Canadian program 
as it is the most comprehensive and has 
been carried further than any other. In 
Canada the egg-laying contest, of which 
there are 13 under supervision of the 
Dominion government, is the backbone of 
the Record of Performance work. In 
these contests all birds which produce 
more than 200 eggs per year are registered 
in the Canadian National Poultry Record 
maintained by the government. This is 
similar to the livestock registry associa- 
tions of the United States, only in Canada 
the records are kept by the government 
for all forms of livestock. 


Pedigree Work in Canada 


When the second generatior. of pullets 
from these 200 egg hens have also pro- 
duced 200 eggs they are registered and 
their sons can be registered also. Thus a 
male bird with two generations of 200 
egg hens in his pedigree becomes a reg- 
istered male. Because of the newness of 
the work registered parents are required 
on only one side of the pedigree but 
eventually will be required on both sides, 
with the egg-laying contest as the means 
of maintaining production, much as official 
testing in dairy circles maintains the ad- 
vanced registry in dairy animals. 

\s this work spreads, and more states 
are taking it up in the United States, the 
way will be clear for the farmer to keep 
up a high egg production per hen from 
real purebred stock. The way the better 
hatcheries are selecting their male birds, 
as often as possible from R. O. P. stock, 
gives one confidence for the future of the 
poultry business. 

Although we did not hear it discussed 
on the. program at Ottawa we did talk 
with several poultrymen who are con- 
vinced that in addition to the commercial 
hatchery the commercial broodery will 
soon become a national institution.. To- 
day already in many places the business 
of raising chicks in batteries is being tried 
out with success. 

In this manner the farmer will be re- 
lieved of buying chicks and putting in 
many trying hours tending the brooder 
stove and watching the health and condi- 
tions of the baby birds. The chicks will 
be raised in huge batteries, story on story, 
fed only under perfectly sanitary surround- 
ings, subject to constant violet rays to re- 
place the sunshine and codliver oil now 
so necessary, and when they are old 
enough the pullets will be sold to farmers 
very much as baby chicks now are, and 
the male birds will go to market when they 
teach the broiler stage. 

The hatchery when this system comes 
into vogue will not have to worry about 
unsold chicks and the broodery will be- 
come a year around plant and the big end 
of the business. That’s one development 
that’s predicted for the poultry business 
that will be as revolutionary as the de- 
velopment of the commercial hatchery, if 
it materializes and who can say it will 
not after all the other remarkable develop- 
ments of the twentieth century? 


The “All-Mash” System of 
Feeding 

Now that we have produced the chicks 
from highly bred stock the next question 
1s feeding them and housing them. Feed- 
ing chicks was one of the big questions of 
the World’s Poultry Congress. There 
were long technical discussions on various 
Proteins, the vitamins, codliver oil, ultra- 
violet rays and the other new fangled 
Notions that have become common in the 


last five years. One authority said that 
the baby chicks of the country are being 
fed more cod liver oil than the babies of 
the country ever will consume and it was 
better because it isn’t so highly refined. 

Of all the papers on feeding the one 
on the All Mash method for both chicks 
and chickens by D. C. Kennard of the 
Ohio Experiment Station seemed the most 
practical. Mr. Kennard gave credit to 
Wisconsin for the popularizing of this 
method of feeding chicks, although he said 
it had long been known. The ration 
used commonly is as follows: 


Ground yellow Corn ........eeee0085 70 parts 
Winter wheat middlings ........... 20 - 
Meat scraps (50% protein) ........ » = 
Poultry bonemeal ............++e08- > 
COMMNON SATE 2... ccccccvccccccscccecs . & 


This mixture is placed before the chicks 
in hoppers so protected as to keep the 
chicks out of them and fed with milk and 
other customary supplements such as green 
feed, codliver oil or sunlight. 

This method of feeding chicks has be- 
come quite common in the last two or 
three years and saves much of the labor 
involved in caring for chicks and above all 
helps maintain healthy chicks because they 
are not picking up grain from the littered 
floor. One method, new but popular 
where tried, is the practice of growing 
chicks on a screen of hardware cloth of 
one-quarter or even a half inch mesh. 
This removes all danger of eating drop- 
ping and cuts down the spread of disease 
and makes necessary the all mash feeding 
method. 

Applied to hens, Mr. Kennard said, the 
all mash method works out equally well, 
disproving completely the theory that 
chickens must schatch to get their exercise. 
In each case, feeding chicks or hens, the 
mixture shouuld be granular rather than 
ground too fine. The all mash method 
will not correct deficiencies in diet or 
management but allows all birds an equal 
chance and runts are the exception when 
it is practiced. 

Diseases Receive Much Attention 

Diseases of Poultry, particularly of 
chicks, came in for discussion throughout 
the Congress. Dr. John R. Mohler of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
said that Congress had recognized poultry 
as important as other farm animals by 
allowing an appropriation for poultry 
disease elimination. The poultry raiser 
himself is the most important factor in the 
elimination of disease and the tendency to 
study poultry diseases, particularly white 
diarrhea and tuberculosis, is strongly in 
evidence. 

Dr. D. C Mathes~~ of Scotland said 
that many of the losses from poultry 
diseases were preventable because most 
poultry keepers wait too long to seek 
skilled advice, do not recognize causes of 
diseases readily enough, and fail to follow 
up proper measures once the disease is 
recognized. He told of a poultry clinic 
conducted in Scotland, where different 
diseases were identified in birds. In the 
case of tuberculosis little attention was 
paid by the owners to the treatment or 
elimination of those birds in the early 
stages of the disease, thus insuring its 
spread through the remainder of the flock. 
Dr. Mohler said the tuberculin test was 
practical to be applied to fowls and that 
approved tests for white diarrhea plus 
sanitation measures used commonly in 
human medicine would eliminate that 

disease. 

Most discussion of diseases centered 
around white diarrhea, the one poultry | 
disease that is carried from mature stock 
through the egg to the chick. In some 
states, particularly in the east, stock is 
being certified as free from white diarrhea 
following the agglutination test. Some 
speakers cast doubts on the reliability of 
the test but after listening to several of 
these discussions it seemed that the varia- 
tion was due to the skill of the operator 
making the laboratory test of the blood 
sample. 

In Iflinois a state wide accreditation 





(Continued on page 19) 
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FUL-0-PEP 
EGG MASH 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 





More Profit 


There’s the story of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Egg Mash in six words. It goes 
farther because it’s chock-full of 
just the things hens must have to lay 
regularly. You use less feed—you make 
more money. These are facts demon- 
strated every month by some of the 
most successful poultry raisers in the 
country. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash-is the 
economical feed because it contains a 
generous quantity of pure, fresh oat- 
meal—a wonderfully efficient sub- 
stance; to this are added the essential 
ingredients, including minerals and 
proteins, that a hen must have to make 
And it contains Cod Liver Meal 
—just the right amount to keep the 
hen’s organs toned-up for steady pro- 
duction. Buy Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
now—this week—and prepare your 
flock for the most profitable winter 
you’ve ever enjoyed. See the Quaker 
Dealer in your neighborhood. 
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ts It possible to make as g0od concrete 
with creek or bank gravel as it is with 
crushed rock and sand? 


sta RE are two reasons why gravel 


may not make as good concrete ac 
erushed rock and sand. The first reason 
is that it is likely to contain dirt which 
prevents the cement from making close 
contact and binding the particles to- 
gether. This can be remedied by wash- 
ing the gravel, but many farms do not 
have the tools for doing this. The 
other reason why it is not as gvod is 
because such gravel does not have the 


right proportions of fine and coarse 
gravel. It takes more cement to make 
a cubic foot of concrete where the fine 
and coarse particles are in equal 
amounts rather than twice as much 
coarse as fine. Creek gravel is usually 
cleaner than bank gravel, but the action 
of the water frequently separates the 
different sizes almost completely. 

Where bank or creek gravel is used, 
better results will be secured by screen- 
ing the gravel and remixing it in the 
proportions of twice as much coarse 
material as fine. Where gravel is clean, 
good cement can be made from it. 

Good concrete is composed of large 
pieces of crushed rock or coarse gravel, 
in which the spaces are filled with finer 
sand, and finally the spaces in the sand 
filled with cement, and the whole mass 
hardened by chemical action with water. 

If we take crushed rock or gravel 
where the picces are about the same size 
we will find that the spaces between the 
pieces occupy about half the volume 
of the mass. It therefore follows that 
4 cubic feet of crushed rock, two cubic 
feet of sand and one cubic foot of 
cement will make 4 cubic feet of con- 
crete and not seven cubic feet. 


Alfalfa in the Orchard 


Why wouldn't it be a good plan to grow 
alfalfa In the apple orchard? It Is common- 
ly said that an orchard In sod needs nitro- 
gen, and yet cultivating an orchard adds a 
Jot to its care.. Alfalfa would supply the 
nitrogen without tillage. 

T"HIS idea has already been tried to 

some extent and some good results 
have been reported. However there is a 
temptation to cut the alfalfa for hay. 
When grown in the orchard it should 
be cut and left on the ground. On 
soils that are rather dry the alfalfa may 
take so much moi 
that the 


sture and plant food 
trees will suffer. 


Size of Pipe for Deep Well 


! have a driven weil, the water level of 
which is 115 feet below the surface of the 
ground. | wish to pump water from this 
well Into a 70 barrel cap icity cistern, locat- 
ed 400 feet from the well, and 32 feet above 
the ground at the top of the well. The con- 
sumption being 100 gallons per day what 
size pipe would you advise using In the 
well and what size and kind from the well 
to the cistern? | prefer lead from the well 
to the cistern if it will stand the pressure. 
I thought,of using 2 inch galvanized pipe 
In the well and 1 Inch lead pipe from the 
well to the cistern. If this size pipe is O. 
K. what heft tead pipe should 1! use to 
stand the pressure?—F . P., Pennsyl- 
Vania, 


For your requirements the 2 inch pipe 


in the well should he large en ugh. 


If you have not yet purchased your pump, 
I would suggest that you c ider the deep 
well type where the pump cylinder is 
siightly smaller than the pip This enables 
you to remove all valves and the plunger 
- i . e Tr 

for cleaning or repair without pulling up 


The lower valve is so made 
that by*lowering and then turning the pump 
rod you can pull the 


the cylinder 
. valve up. Several 
companics make this type of pump. 

From the pump to the cist¢ rn, I would 
not use smaller than t inch pipe. The lead 
comes in 


1 


various weights, for ex imple— 
3A will stand very high pressures, 60 to 
100 Ibs., C up to 35 lhs., D up to 20 lbs., 
etc. A costs about $1.20 per foot, C $.48 
and D: $.32—You state that the cistern is 


~ 


32 feet above the well—Is this to the top 
or bottom of the cistern? Every 2 feet of 
elevation is equivalent to 1 lb. pressure. If 
the 32 ft. is to the top of the cistern your 
lead pipe would be under 16 pounds pres- 
sure. A “C” grade pipe would stand this 
though over a period of time the D grade 
would be safer.—F. G. Behrends. 


Alfalfa Needs Lots of Lime 


Where a soil is found to be very acid, 
what Is the best method of applying Iime 
to get it in shape for alfailfa?—S. L., New 
York. 


ETTER results are usually secured 

by adding lime a year before the crop 
that needs it most. Better results are 
also secured by mixing the lime thor- 
best way will probably be to add half 
oughly with the soil. In your case the 
the lime needed to the land after it is 
plowed this year, mixing it in thorough- 
ly and then plow and add the other half 
next spring, after which alfalfa can be 
put in. 





Using Field Stones For 
Basement Wall 


1 Intend to build a basement under my 
house this spring and would like your ad- 
vice as to buliding it. One of my nelgh- 
bors bulit a basement wall by maxing a 
wooden form such as is used for concrete 
work, then a row of limestone at the bot- 


tom, then poured thin cement mortar over. 


it, and so on to the top. This wall was 


about 12 Inches thick and made a fine 
wall. 1 plan on bullding the same kind 
of wall but to use Iime mortar Instead of 
cement or part lime and part cement. 
Would that make a good solid wall? What 
proportion of lime and cement should | 
use or should it be all cement? How 
should the lime and cement mortar be 
mixed? I do not mean to use crushed 
IImestone, but common Iimeéstone of all 
sizes. Any suggestions will be appreciated. 
IF the field stones are solid and clean and 

are well soaked with water a short time 
before they are used, an excellent wall can 
be made in this way. Do not use the lime 
mortar, as it will crumble after a few 
years. Use about one fifth as much hy- 
drated lime or lime putty as you use of 
cement and use about 2-!4 cubic feet of 
sand to each bag of cement. It ig better 
to use only water enough to make only an 
easy working mortar rather than a thin 
washy one, and then to rod it or tamp it 
with a rod or small stick. Also it will be 
better to put in a layer of mortar, then a 
layer of stones, as this will make it a 
little easier to work the mortar down. 
The thin washy mortar does not make as 
hard dense concrete as a stiffer mortar 
does.—I. W. D. 





The Peach Cottony Cushion 
Scale 


Where cottony cushion scale is becoming 
a pest, Is it advisable to attempt to con- 
trol It and peach leaf curl at one applica- 
tlon? Can oll emulsions be mixed with 
bordeaux and lime sulphur? 


T is usually recommended that the 
best time to control leaf curl is in 
the fall because weather conditions in 
the spring may be such that it is im- 
possible to put on the spray at the right 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Clean Gravel Makes Good Concrete---Blanching Celery 


time. However it can be applied in the 
spring and the lime sulfur may be mix- 
ed with home made engine oil emulsion 
and according to the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, with some commercial oil 
preparations. 

The station, however says that it has 
not been definitely proven that mixing 
the two spray materials will not cause 
some damage or that both leaf curl and 
the cottony cushion scale will be con- 
trolled. If this is to be tried out, it is 
recommended that the mixture be put 
on in the spring rather than in the fall. 
Of course lime sulfur alone helps to con- 
trol the cottony cushion scale and where 
trees are not too badly infested an oil 
spray may be needed only as an emer- 
gency spray once in a few years. 





Repairing An Old Barn 


“Would you please give me some advice 
In the following matter. What width and 
length do you suggest for a horse stall, and 
how much pitch for floor of stall? Also per- 
taining to the roof which do you thing best, 
a good grade of felt shingles or wood 
shingles, and what would be best to put on 
the outside of the barn siding or shingles, 
meaning the side walis. This Is an old 
barn that | am repairing, so please let me 
hear from you as quick as you can.”"— 
W. M., Long Island. 

NSWERING your questions in order: 

1. What width and length do you sug- 
gest for a horse stall? 5 feet by 8 feet with 
a 2 foot manger. 2. How much pitch for 
floor of stall? Just a little A good 
floor is concrete covered with planks. 3. 
For the roof which do you prefer, a good 
grade of felt shingles or wood shingles? 
Rather hard to answer since the grade of 
either felt or wood may vary so much. 
I would prefer the wood, if of good grade. 
If you consider the question of fire pro- 
tection, you might then prefer a different 
roof covering. 4. What would be best to 
put on the outside of a barn, siding or 
shingles? I would say this depended 
largely on the barn. For a hay barn, just 
siding; for a cattle barn, I would recom- 
mend insulite or celotex on the studds for 
sheathing, then siding. For the rest of 
the barn just siding.—F. G. B. 





Don’t Use Paint for Water 
Tanks 


“Would like to ask If It would be satis- 
fectory to paint the Inside of a small steel 
tank used for storing drinking water? 
Should we use white enamel paint or would 
common paint be better?—L. J. B. 

8 ys or lead paint should not be used 

for the interior of tanks which are to 
hold water for houschold or livestock use. 
With lead paints there is always the danger 
of slow lead poisoning, a very serious 
danger because dangerous poisoning may 
occur before it is suspected. Nor should 
any paint be used, which has linseed or 
other oil as a basis, since it is very likely 
to soften and peel off. 

A thin coat of hot paraffin can be ap- 
plied and is not likely to give trouble, 
and hot asphalt or asphalt paint can be 
applied, although this will probably affect 
the water for a short time. The Handy- 























Traffic Cop: Say, Lady, de you 
know how to drive a car? 

Fair Motorist: Oh, Yes. What Is 
It you wish to know?—Life. 








“of thinking. 


man’s 1000 Practical Recipes recommends 
giving the inside of the tank a coat of 
ordinary slaked or hydrated lime mixed 
with water to the consistency of thin 
cream, with a very little glue size melted 
and mixed in to help fix it. This should 
be well rubbed in with a bit of steel wool. 
When dry, another coat should be given. 
This helps to prevent rusting and will not 
hurt the water—I. W. D. 





Summer Grain Feeding Pays 


HEN we came on the farm in 1889, 
after a number of years of office 
work, I inherited some notions that I have 
had to outgrow. I suppose most of us 
do fall heir to a good many ideas about 
farming which it costs us quite dearly to 
overcome. With me one of these trouble- 
some idcas was that it never pays to feed 
cows on pasture a bit of grain. I re- 
membered that my father never did that. 
Why should I? If it was a good thing, 
would not he have given his cattle grain 
when they went out for the season’s work? 
Well, I have gotten away from that way 
It took me a good many 
years entirely to break away from the old 
conception that cows get all they need 
from grass. But gradually a new, and I 
believe, a better vision of the needs of 
cows at this time of the year came to 
me. This is the way I figure it out now: 
In the early part of the season, grass 
has not much substance in it. What cows 
get at this scason is mostly water, sweet- 
ened and made palatable in the laboratory 
of nature. Such grass makes milk, and 
the cows come down to pasture with their 
bags pressed full of milk, but if our test 
ever runs low it is in the spring of the 
year when cows first go out to grass. To 
make a real good bill of fare, cows need 
grain now if ever. 

Then, too, have we not all learned that 
it is only a step from the flush of feed 
to dry pastures? Almost always we begin 
to have short pastures in July or August. 
Then if we do not feed grain, we are 
sure to suffer loss in the flow of milk. 
The test comes up gradually, but the 
quantity falls off. And there is no other 
way to keep it up than to feed grain that 
I know of. And the worst of it is that 
if our cows do decline in their milk yicld, 
it is like pulling teeth to get them back 
to a normal flow. Therefore it seems to 
me that feeding grain on pasture pays at 
all seasons of the year—E. L. V., N. Y. 





Our Experiences With Alfalfa 
(Continued from page 2) 


than we used to be. Since that time a 
number of farmers have dropped in for 
a little visit and to look over crops and 
compare notes. Why do we not do more 
of this? Visiting other farmers growing 
the same products is nearly always profit- 
able both in information and in socialis 
bility. The Farm Bureau tours offer an 
opportunity to do this but too few of us 
use the opportunity. Every time I visit 
a good farm and farmer and talk over 
common interests with him I get both ine 
spiration and information and I realize 
that it would be a good thing for me if 
I did more of it. I firmly believe that we 
would all be better off in every way if 
we took more time to be sociable. . 

The boy and girl are home from theit 
Scout camps after perfectly wonderful, 
marvelous, ete., times. It is good to have 
them home again. The companionship of 
the children means much more on farms 
than in towns. In cities and villages the 
children lead lives much more independent 
of their parents than in the country, for 
they can and do go to picnics and social 
affairs so much alone and parents are away 
at work. But in the country children a 
parents necessarily play and work moré 
together, and it is good that they do so 
their absence is more of a hardship 4 
their return more of a blessing—Hiltom 
N. Y., Aug 20. 
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| A Vacation Suggestion 
How to Get A Needed Rest, Without Too Much Effort and Expense 
€ PEAKING of 


} 


—_——1 Agriculturist, September 3, 1927 


vacations, how few 

farmers are able to take time off? 
Here is the way we do. While it has 
been laughed at by some of our friends, 
we enjoy doing this way and get a good 
deal of pleasure with little expense and 
without neglecting our work. 

When the different seasons for ber- 
ries and fruit come, we begin our vaca- 
tions. We raise our own strawberries 
and raspberries so there is no excuse 
for vacation there. But when the 
huckleberry season comes, we take a day 
of our vacation, pack a nice basket of 
lunch, plenty of blankets to spread on 
the ground, get our pails and with our 
little Ford car go to the woods where 
huckleberries are plentiful, drive over 
rough ground, broken down bridges, 
mud holes and sand, walk some of the 
way and pick berries until tired. Then 
we have our picnic dinner in the ground, 
gather wintergreen berries, ferns and 
movosses. After dinner we pick more 
berries and get home in time to milk 
and aithough we are tired we have had 
a change and have a nice lot of berries 
besides. 

Longer Trips for Some Fruits 

Then when cherries are ripe we do 
the same only we have to take a long 
motor trip there, but we plan a nice 
lunch and part of the fun is to stop 
along the road at stands and buy extra 
things to eat. We go where we can 
pick our own cherries, which is lots of 
fun and we have a jolly day and get a 
nice lot of cherries which will taste so 
good next winter. When we are en- 
joying eating them it also reminds us 
of the things that happened on that 





A Frock of Lovely Lingerie 

















Pattern 2881 is designed with lovely lines 
and is especially fortunate for those who must 
look for slenderizing effects. However, t is 
equally good for the slender figure. It +s ideal 
for crepella, wool rep, silk twill, flat crepe, 
Or light weight flannel. It cuts im sizes 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 iaches bust 
measure. In the 36-inch size use 4 yords of 
40-inch material with 1 yord of 40-inch con 
trasting. Price 13c. 











day of our vacation. Quite a bit later 
in the season comes the winter pears 
when we make another day’s trip and 
are always back to milk, but can have 
such a nice time and see what other 
farmers are doing, besides getting our 
supply of pears and enough to sell to 
pay all our expenses and for our own 
fruit. 

Other Pursuits Than Berries 

A few other days, one at a time, we 
take to go and visit poultry breeders 
who raise the same breeds we do, Bour- 
bon Red turkeys and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes and this is very interesting. We 
find some better than our own and 
some not as good, but we can always 
appreciate other breeders’ birds and 
when we get home our own look better 
to us than they ever did before. 

If you are interested in a_ certain 
breed of cattle, take one day and go and 


Smart Semi Tailored Frock 
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Pattern 2992 with its slightly bloused 


bodice and vestece opening together with the 
box pleated skirt front has the distmctive 
touches of this season's styles. It lends itself 
to woolen crepes, silks, or even the heavier 
grades of georgette. It is an almost univer- 
sally becoming design. It cuts im sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 


wre. In the 36-inch size use 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 36-imch con 
trasting. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). Add 12c for one of the new 
Fall Fashion Catalogues. Send or- 
ders to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. ° 


see some especially good stock of that 
breed, go just as far as you can and get 
back to milk. Take your lunch and eat 
out doors. All these things are a 
change. If you like to fish, go fishing 
one day. If you follow out this plan 
all during the summer, when fall comes 
you will see you have had quite a nice 
vacation without having to get extra 
help that perhaps you could not depend 
on, and with a very small expense aside 
from gas and time.—Mrs. C. J. D 


Consumers Must Help 
At times busy women rather resent the 
tests and records they are asked to 

















make by specialists. But when they know 


the value of a practical test under home 
conditions and realize that a woman who 
is willing and able to record results ac- 
curately is a treasure on earth, their view- 
point may change. Furthermore, such ef- 
forts are as bread cast upon the water, for 
often times the results of just these tests 
are of great value to the women them- 
selves. 

Take the tests on sheeting, for instance. 
Various textile and clothing specialists in- 
terested themselves in the wearing quality 
and durability of sheeting. Since that 
constitutes a part of every household linen 
supply. Research tests were made, getting 
the opinion of several consumers as to 
where they would place different samples 
of sheeting, considering wearing qualities 
and durability. Samples were also sent to 
the laboratories for test and results showed 
that the price is not always a safe guide 
and that the consumers did not “pick the 
winner” if good wear was what they 
wanted. 

One picce at a cost of 42c per yard was 
rated first by the consumers, but received 
fourth place in the laboratory tests. An- 
other piece which received first place in 
the laboratory only received fourth place 
by the consumers. A piece at 44c per yard 
was rated as third place by consumers but 
received seventh place in laboratory tests. 

The results of these sheeting tests have 
been placed before the chief of the division 
of simplified practice at Washington, D. C. 
with the idea that in some way producers 
may be induced to so grade'their products, 
shectings or otherwise, that consumers may 
know exactly what they are buying. 





Helpful Hints 


HE best towels for baby’s bath are old, 

soft nakpins or an old tablecloth cut 
into large squares. A small square makes 
a fine washcloth. If baby cries with colic, 
give him three or four teaspoons of good 
warm water, with a little bit of sugar 
added, if he won't accept it without. Have 
a flannel, folded four times, thoroughly 
warmed through and place it on his little 
tummy, over his shirt, then lay him over 
your shoulder and spank gently. Repeat 
if necessary. 

Avoid the use of pins, wherever. pos- 
sible. Snaps make ideal fasteners for 
baby’s clothes and are quickly sewed on. 
I make all baby’s little shirts, opening them 
on both shoulders, with two snaps on each 
shoulder strap. 

The little shirts that fasten with straps 
crossed in back are better fastened with 
a snap sewed on the straps. They are 
easier and safer than pins. When baby 
gets pretty big for the shirts, cut off the 
straps and fasten each front flap with a 
snap at the side seam. It is more com- 
fortable that way as the straps roll up. 

The front and back of father’s wool 
shirts, when he has worn out the sleeves 
and collar will make nice warm under- 
skirts for the little tot or small daughter 
—Mrs. L. B., Mich. 
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Makes clothes cleaner 
more quickly, more easily. 

Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in 
Fels-Naptha, give 
extra help you’dhardly ex- 
pect from any other soap, 
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The PPLUPDELP Hotel 


48th Street—West of Broadway 





Times Square’s Finest Hotel 
Within convenient walking distance to 
important business centres and 
Theatres, Ideal Transit 
Facilities 


450 ROOMS and 450 BATHS 


Every room an Outside Room with two 


large windows 
Large Single Rooms $4.00 per 
Si: ¢ day 


For two, $5.00 With Twin Beds, $6.00 
Large Double Rooms $6-00 per 
Twin Beds, Bath day 
SPECIAL WEEKLY 


Furnished or 
Unfurnished | 


RATES 


Suites with serving pantry 
$95 to $150 per month 


moserets'” RESTAURANT fiir 
Illustrated booklet free on request 


Curtis A. Hale, Managing Director 



























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
6ve, and $1.00 at drurvists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Petchocue, N. Y. 











STAMMERING 


Permanently corrected at the Bogue Institute. 
Founded 1901. National patronage. Scientific 
training of speech musculature. Comfortable home- 
like dormitories, recreation rooms, ete. Ask for free 


book including complete information. 
BOGUE INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
10804 Bogue Building, 

IMinois St., Indianapolis, 


1147 WN. indiana 

















COFFEE thatmakes Famous Coffee Makers 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


O housewife can make good coffee 

if the coffee she buys has lost its 
flavor. Any housewife can make 
good coffee from this coffee with the 
flavor roasted im. Try it. There’s 
mo secret process. Just use your 
own good method of making. That 
fragrant aroma, that rich cdffee 
taste—your family and guests will 
enjoy them every time you serve 
White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Boston — Chicago — Portsmeuth, Va. 
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2 Tons 
Heats 
S§ Rooms! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace I used 3 
tons of hard coal last winter to heat 
our 8 room house.”—Lester F. Coons, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

More Heat With Less Fuel 


“] have had my Bulldog furnace for three 
winters, It takes the place of two heaters 
and then some, burning less coal with much 
more comfort. Every roomiswarm, Give 
me a Bulldog for comfort!”—Walter N. 
Burlingame, 41 Rural] Ave., Lowville, N. Y. 


Keeps Home Cozy With Less Fuel Than Stove 
“Lam sending a gnegebes of my country home fa 
which we installed a Bulldog Furnace. Will say that 
with the severe winter our house has been cozy at 
all times, with less fuel than was used for one 
stove.”"—A. E. Durggins, Rt. 4, Cumberland, Md. 
After 6 Years —‘‘Heats as Good as Ever” 
Our furnace has been in use 6 years and heats as 
as over.” —Arthur Cloepil, R. F, D, No. hy 
Port, Mo, 


BULLDOG ff 





Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits any Height of Basement 
You Instali Jit Yourself! 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half 


‘TT had a hot air furnace our 7 
room house before I got the Bulldog 
and our house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes half as 
much coal and we had weather b« 
low zero, and the hou Ww nice and 
warm in the morning when we got 
up. We never have the draft on 
more than a half hour at a time, and 
it has the place red hot, It v 
to regulate and keep the fire all day 
in mild weather } ' Conrad, 
1211 W. Arch St., Shar Fie 

Bulidog Is Just What He Wanted! 

“T wanted a square heater that 
would not take up half my cellar 
niso one with a lar ire box, s0 
my f would bur I lived in 
a place with a fur ni having 2 
round fir box 1 1 had a 
aven fire 1 w dat r that 
would not break my | ct ke it, 
one that would ' ‘ | and give 
me heat. I have it today i led in 
my cellar It i ri ld ltobert 
P. Carter, Kin m Me Ee 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
n ace, or any furnace, write for our free cata. 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely erected, 
fits any height of basement, goes through 
any door and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down? 


Small Monthly Payments 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection, 
Then, if satisfied, you make only. small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
price! Factory connections in both East 
and West. fe ship from nearest point. 
Don't consider bt r any furnace until you 
find out about the Bulldog. Write at once 
for our special offer and our free catalog, 
together with the wonderful record of Bull- 
dot success. Get ready for winter NOW! 
Mail this coupon today! 


ss Bulidog Furnace Co. «= 
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Babson Bros., Sole Distributors 
19th and California Ave., Dept. (-906 Chicago 
Without obliget me in any wey please send 
me your e eutalog and epecial offer on the 
Bulldog Furnace. 
Have yous besement? Ves) Neo) 








Address 


SSESESEEE Sees eeesceeesuaeseseee: 





of house-cleaning, I'd far rather 
think of good times and general social- 
bility but without the former we can’t en- 
joy the latter so there seems to be no 
other way than to marshal our forces for 
the usual fall cleaning. With proper 
planning, however, it is no such bugbear 
as it used to be. 

When we can all afford a good vacuum 
cleaner and electricity to run it, the prob- 
lem of dust and dirt will be much more 
nearly solved than it is now, but there 
are still a big majority of us here in old 
Chautauqua, at least who must do the best 
we can with brooms, mops, and cleaning 
cloths. Last year I papered nearly the 
whole house so there is very little to do 
this year but I would like to renew one 
ceiling which has become quite badly 
smoked. 

A little judicious patching over torn 
spots, done early so that it will have time 


I am Glad 
Oh God, I am glad, so glad— 


Glad for the rain and the sun, 
And the wind in my hair; 

Glad for the brooks that run, 
And the deep blue curtain of air; 








Glad for the friendly trees, 
And the pattern of shade 
That the sun and the breeze 

And the leaves have made; 


Glad for the flaming bars— 

The clouds in the sunset light; 
Glad for the smiling stars 

And the cool, blue night. 


Oh God, I am glad, so glad! 
Dorotny Rose 








to fade a bit before cleaning time, will 
help out the general appearance very ma- 
terially. By the way, if I patch a paper 
that fades noticeably, I like to put the new 
paper in bright sunlight and fade it some 
before applying it. Then if the patch 
is not cut, but torn unevenly, and matched 
perfectly, it will hardly be noticed. Late 
winter is a good time to repair any pieces 
of old furniture that may need it—I say 
repair advisedly; at present prices few of 
us can afford to buy new. Closets and 
cupboards may be cleaned and all dresser 
and bureau drawers arranged before the 
regular housecleaning begins and with 
these things done, the rest is compara- 
tively easy. 

Don’t turn the house upside down and 
try to clean it all at once—I’m not sure 
at all this plan is preferable to not clean- 
ing at all. 

Some warm day, wash as many windows 
on the outside as possible without over- 
doing the thing—if they can’t be finished 
that day take another or as many as the 


isk may require. The inside may be done 


when the weather is not so perfect. 
A very satisfactory plan to follow with 
the real cleaning job is to bake a gen- 


r 
erous supply of food for as many days as 
it will keep nicely—three or four should 
maximum; and then take one room, 
clean it and replace all the furniture. 
Never mind if it isn’t night, don’t tackle 


be the 


unother. Freshen up a little for supper, 
serve a nice meal, and relax for your 
family’s sake. 

The next day clean another room, but 
don’t repeat the process until Saturday 


nizht finds you so tired your nerves are 
all on edge and it takes until Monday 
to get able to resume the clean- 


morning 


ing. It is time to call a halt on the 
cleaning job by Friday night, anyway; 
you will need Saturday to prepare a fresh 


styply of food for Sunday, make sure 
that the Sunday clothes are ready, and 
rest a little so you won't be too tired to 
go to church. 

I seldom try to clean much on Mon- 
day; I bake so that my meals will be more 
easily prepared when I do begin cleaning 
again. Obviously these are suggestions 
for the woman who has no help. One 
thing I don’t do; I never serve “picked-up” 
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When Cleaning Must Be Done 


Useful Hints for Getting the House Freshened Before Winter 


PERSONALLY I don’t like to think meals during cleaning. J need appetizing 


food and I’m sure the rest do, so I plan 
to live better rather than worse at that 
time. 

It ts a mistake, too, to combine house 
cleaning with laundry work; either is 
plenty hard enough alone so if washing 
must be done at that time it should not 
be by the same home-maker who does the 
cleaning. No, I don’t clean as fast as 
some people, but I try to do it more sanely 
and I’m sure my household suffers less 
from the operation than some families 
do—E. M. A, N. Y. 





The Kitchen Did Double Duty 


OMETIMES a day spent in the stores 
discourages a woman almost to the 
point of despair. There are so many 
lovely things which she would like to have 
in her home and yet, as she sees them 
there, they all cost mcney—oftentimes 
much more than she could possibly spare. 
But even the most meagre home can be 
made more inviting if a woman uses her 
mother-wit. From the great West comes 
this story of how one woman met the 
emergency and made her house more 
home-like. Miss Susan Wilder, extension 
specialist of South Dakota College relates 
the woman’s story. 

This housewife with her husband and 
three children live on a farm in South 
Dakota. They had a crop failure this 
year. There was little left when harvest 
was over and bills paid, to show for the 
year’s work. A drastic cut in expenses 
was necessary in order to go through the 
winter on as little outlay as possible and 
it was decided that they would live in the 
kitchen to save fuel. 

The housewife decided that she would 
make it the most livable kitchen imagin- 
able. - First, she gave it a thorough clean- 
ing. She then arranged the furniture so 
that one side of the room had the appear- 


table a more cheerful appearance two 15 
inch white squares from a flour sack were 
used. A low vase with sprouting plate 
slips completed the centerpiece. 

The housewife had a few bright dishes 
which she uses every day to give a more 
cheerful note. No matter what the weather 
may be outside, this room is always ate 
tractive and homelike. 





A Telephone Saving 


UR telephone bills have been less since 
I placed a three-minute egg-timer on 
the telephone table. 

We have frequent long-distance calls 
and were constantly having to pay excess 
rates because we over-talked our time 
limit. Now, when we get a connection, 
we turn the timer and find it much easier 
to watch the time than when watching a 
clock or watch—A M. Ashton. 





When You Want to ‘‘Cut Up’’ 
6s(°UTTING up” is no fun if the knife 

is dull. And a woman saves time 
and temper if she has something better 
than a stone jar or the stovepipe to sharpen 
it on. A good sharpener makes it pos- 
sible to use one of the cheaper knives 
satisfactorily, especially where knives have 
a habit of getting lost. One of the sta- 
tionary sharpeners with two sets of 
wheels is very convenient. With two or 
three draws through it a knife is ready 
for any job. 

To work fast and with the least pos- 
sible damage to one’s hands, blades should 
be sharp, of shape suitable to the job, and 
handles should fit the hand that grasps 
them. Try the knife out to see if it is 
comfortable, just as you do an armchair. 
Have as few knives as possible, have them 
of good quality, keep them in good con- 
dition, and either hang them or keep in 
a rack where the edge will not be dulled 








ance of a living room. She used two rag. by striking some other surface. Stainless 
Luncheon sets with 
the appliqued pockets Pal el ll a a hh el A el el 





for the napkins are new 
and extremely popular. 
This set No. 3424 is 
charmingly developed on 
best quality linen finish 
Indian Head in shades 


of orange and yellow ra 
for the larger flowers, ‘a 
the new lacquer red in \ && 


La Saal Nal tal a A ll Ril tl 


the smaller flower, with 
the basket of green ma- 
terial embroidered in 4 
blanket stitch of green 4 
and white, which makes ‘ 
the set extremely effec- 
tive. A butterfly design 1 
on the napkin is finish- | 
ed In colors to match. A ‘ 
detailed working chart 
showing where each 
color is to be used is 
enclosed. 

The centerpiece is 
36x36 In. and the four 1 
napkins 12x12 in. ; 

Compiecte set sent \ 
postpaid to any address 
on receipt of 95 cents. 
Send orders to Embroid- 
ery Dept., American Ag- 
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ricuiturist, 461 Fourth r- 4 
Ave., N. ¥. GC. Add 2 
cents for one of our a 
complete and beautifully 

ilustrated Embroidery Books. 








rugs on the floor. She moved in a table 
for a few books and magazines and 
brought In two rocking chairs from an- 
other part of the house. A half dozen 
bright pictures were cut from old maga- 
zines and tacked on the walls and three 
yards of soft yellow cheese cloth at a 
cost of 12 cents a yard provided curtains. 
There was also enough of the cheese cloth 
for a ruffle across the double windows 
and for side drapes. 

Scraps of dress gingham in yellows, 
browns and blue were pieced together and 
used for a chair back and seat for the 
two rocking chairs. Seat cushions were 
provided for the two straight back chairs 
that were used in this living room corner 
of the kitchen. A plant was placed on 
the table before the window. 

White oilcloth was used on the table 
in order to save washing but to give the 


steel blades will do away with the busi 
ness of keeping them scoured. 

One paring knife, (two if more than 
one person works in the kitchen) one nare 
row bladed butcher knife, one bread knife, 
one spatula (a limber-bladed knife) and 
possibly one slicing-knife make a good 
assortment for most purposes. The steel 
should extend through the center of the 
handle and be held in place by at least twe 
or three riverts. Otherwise the blade 
loosens from the cement in which i 18 
set and the knife is not good 


To Mend Books 
EEP a roll of passepartout picture 
binding to mend the backs of books. 
It comes in different shades and, as it 
is gummed, it is easy to use. All books 
that are cracked at the back can be re 
inforced very easily—E. H. F., N. X 
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‘Improve Your New Home 
With Large Shade Trees’’ 


‘ 
| 4 we owners of many new homes 


a, 








have wished that they could select 
big trees from the woods and move 
them with all their glory to the yard. 
This is possible if a little care is used. 
Trees from three to five inches in diam- 
eter and larger may be moved easily, 
and with a good chance of success. 

After selecting a well shaped tree of 
the desired size the new home should 
be prepared to receive it. This is done 
by digging a hole in the yard. The size 
of the hole will vary with the size of 
the tree. A width of six feet by four 
feet deep is generally sufficient for 
large trees. The tree is best moved 
when the ground is frozen. Be sure 
that a ball of earth be kept around the 
roots, and the roots should be disturbed 
as little as possible. The ball of dirt 
insures this and also serves to anchor 
the tree in its new location. The earth 
ball should be from four to six feet in 
diameter and at least two feet in depth. 

The tree should be pruned before put- 
ting it into place. In doing this the 
natural shape should be preserved. This 
may be done by removing the useless 
limbs, and cutting the others back to 
good branches. It is important that 
the top be pruned rather severely so as 
to balance the roots which are largely 
cut off in digging. 

When setting the tree dirt should be 
well packed around the ball of roots. As 
the dirt thaws, water should be poured 
on the packed soil and more earth fill- 
ed in when necessary. Doing this every 
time will pack the ground solidly around 
the roots of the newly set tree. The 
tree should be well braced until it gets 
well established. 


AN excellent process for pickling cu- 

cumbers is this:,Use one gallon good 
vinegar, one cup of salt, one cup of 
ground mustard, one cup of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of ground spices. Mix the 
ingredients and pour over the cucumbers 
in quart glass jars and seal. No heat is 
required. These pickles keep well and are 
very crisp. Use only small sized cu- 
eumbers—E. D., Tenn. 

These are good, snappy, tart pickles. If 
gou like sweetish pickles add @ small 
amount of sugar. In case the small 
may be used although they are never so 
pickles are lacking, sliced large cucumbers 
desirable for the choicest pickles, 


Peach Preserves 

REPARE peaches as for canning, 

weigh the fruit and add as much 
sugar by weight with water to about half 
cover, boil till peaches are tender. Re- 
move from syrup then boil syrup rapidly 
tntil quite thick, then put peaches back in 
and cook fifteen minutes longer or until 
fruit is clear. Can and seal. This makes 
a beautiful product, the fruit in whole 
pieces or halves and as clear as crystal._— 
E. D,, Tenn. 

If the peaches do not clear before the 
Syrup is quite thick, @ small amount of 
water may be added. Otherwise it may 
mot be necessary to boil down the syrwp 
because it is very thick. 





Cucumbers and Cucumber 
Pickles My Best Paying 
Pin Money Crop 


LAst year from 12 hills of cucumbers 
: I picked over 10 bushels for selling 
im a green state for pickling purposes to 
neighbors and some few to market. My 
main market is mostly right at home. 
They brought anywhere from 25 to 35 
Cents per peck, according to how early 
I had them in the summer and how late 
m the fall, as early and late vegetables 
always sell better than those in mid- 
summer. I also planted a few hills about 
July rst to come in especially for early 
and late fall pickling. I find that fall 
Cucumbers sell better than those planted 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





NEW YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 


at Big, Savinss Through Our 
Tremendous Buying Resources | 











Du Beis 
Frankiin 
Greensburg 
Grove City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 

McK eesport 
Mead ville 
Monessen 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant 
New Kensington 
Oil City 
Pittston 
Pottstown én 
Shamokin 


Stroudsbuig 
Titus ville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 


XTRA-QUALITY silk stockings 
by the million pairs! Full value 
undergarments, corsets and brassieres 
in tremendous quantities! Enormous 


When you go to your nearest J. C. 
Penney Company Department Store 
you enjoy a valuable double advan- 
tage—first, the advantage of Personal 
Selection; second, the 





orders purchased for 
CASH to supply the 
women of over 3,000,- 
000 families who pat- 


HOSIERY, CORSETS & 
UNDERWEAR SAVINGS 


Women’s 449 Full Fash- 


ioned Silk Hose— 


assurance of Lowest 
Prices consistent with 
Good Quality. 


ronizeour 885 Depart- 
ment Stores through- 
out the country! 


Think what tremen- 


dous savings we are 
able to effect through 


this huge co-operative 
cash purchasing pow- 


medium heavy-weight service; 
extra long boot with mercerized 


. Black and colors. 
Unusual value. Pair. PL49 


Women’s 447 Full Fash- 
ioned Silk Hose— 


extra fine gauge; medium light 

— — hu _ 3. Black, 
ors. Nati iead- 

er. Pair . $1.49 


Women’s 445 Full Fash- 
ioned Silk and Fibre Hose— 


extra long boot with mer- 98 
cerized top. Black, colors. * 


Whether you require 
underthings, shoes, 
clothing or furnishings 
for yourself or other 
members of your fam- 
ily, the J. C. Penney 
Company through its 
stores offers you the 


Williamsport 


MARYLAND 
Frederick 


NEW JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 


W. VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 


Welch Young 


Managers. 








er! And as for twenty- 
five years, remember 
that our savings are 
ALWAYS passed on 
to our customers. 


Experienced 
Salesmen 
wanted to train 
for our store 


Silk and Fibre Hose— 


in black and colors. Re- 





Women’s 1215 Pure Thread 
49 


markable hose for, pair . * 
Our ‘‘ Lady-Lyke” Corsets, 
Corset-Brassieres, Brassieres, 
and other types of Undergar- 
ments, appeal to women who 
demand style and comfort. 


same exceptional 
values that have been 
responsible for our 
twenty-five years of 
continued growth. 








JCPENNEYCo 


Write today for } 
our illustrated 
“Store News Fall 
Catalogue.” 
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in the spring and sold during the summer. 
I also find a ready sale for them after 
being pickled when I have any to dispose 
of. These are sold for 75c per half gal- 
lon and $1.25 per gallon, as these are all 
seasoned and ready to eat. 

I also put up some in brine im large 
kegs or half barrels, which sell readily 
during the winter at 50c per peck for 
pickling. Always have the brine strong 
enough to float an egg if you wish them 
to keep well and be of firm nature. (Edi- 
tor’s note: not less than I 2/3 cups salt 
per gallon of water). I find cucumbers 
are easily grown, heavy yielders and are 
good sellers at any season in any shape 
or form. I want to plant quite a few 
the coming July for fall use—Mrs. V. 
= S&S ¥a 
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What Happened at the World’s 
Poultry Congress 
(Continued from page 15) 


project, outlined by Dr. F. A. Laird, state 
veterinarian, was showing some promise, 
Dr. Laird laid particular stress on the 
sanitary measures accompanying the rais- 


ing of the chicks from tested stock. 

In rearing and brooding chicks, Prof. 
R.N. Jones of Connecticut laid particular 
stress upon cleanliness. Clean chicks, 
clean incubators, clean brooderhouses, 
clean ground, clean litter, clean feed, 
clean management and clean laying houses 
were the eight points in the Connecticut 
program. A survey of a large number of 
poultry farms proved the wisdom of the 
cleanliness program. Those farmers 
neglecting one or more of the various 
items in the program had their egg pro- 
duction reduced and mortality increased. 

Market Information Needed 

In discussion of various marketing 
topics the demand for more information 
about market supplies and conditions was 
stressed and of equal importance was the 
standardization of the product. To the 
standardization of eggs was credited part 
of the increased consumption of eggs per 
capita in Canada. Led by the cooperative 
marketing associations of the western 
prairie states this movement is assuming 
great importance. On the Pacific Coast 
it has beenethe salvation of the egg pro- 
ducer, while various efforts are being 
made throughout the eastern states to 


establish poultry and egg cooperatives. 
Considerable time was also devoted to 
a discussion of the changes in poultry and 
egg production which have occurred since 
the days of the commercial hatchery, early 
hatching of chicks, early finished broilers 
and early laying pullets. The storage sea- 
son for eggs has changed completely, the 
market for broilers has advanced from 
Labor Day to Easter, and the culling of 
laying hens has made a year around fresh 


poultry market compared with a three 
months market in the fall as formerly. 
Thus ends our comparatively brief re 


view of the greatest poultry meeting ever 
held. The review is brief compared to 
the many things seen and heard and we 
apologize for its sketchiness. 


A tablespoonful of corn syrup or a pinch 
of cream of tartar in fudge or frosting 
helps to keep it smooth and creamy. 

_ * . 


It pays to put new washers in faucets 
as soon as they begin to drop; wash basins 
and sinks will become stained if the drip- 
ping continues. 
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What About Home Mixing? 


) 


“Beau Geste’-s c. p. wren 


whose attack a man is never quite the 
ime again. 
Had I been Lawrence's own son, he 


could not have done more for me, and 
the Government doctor, who came post- 
haste by rail and horse, was splendid. 

George Lawrence was with me, hav- 
ing sworn not to let me out of his sight 
until he had delivered me safe and sound 
at Brandon Abbas. 

And so, one day, I found myself on 
the deck of a steamer breathing glorious 
and looking back upon the re- 
ceding coast of horrible Africa, and al- 


cCa-alr, 


ed, can imagine something of what I 
felt as I walked to the Bower, which 
she had elected to be our meeting-place 
rather than a railway-platform, or a 
steamer’s deck. 

Well, joy does not kill, or I should 
not have survived that hour. Aunt 
Patricia was coldly kind, at first. 

I was made to feel that she had sent 
for me one day, and I had refused to 
come, and had further disobeyed her by 
leaving the house, against her expressed 
desires! 

After lunch, in the drawing-room, the 








Another Great Story Coming 


“Tas installment brings BEAU GESTE to an end,—one of the greatest 
stories of modern times. It was a little hard to get it started, but those 
of you who read it all the way through know the reason why millions of 
copies of BEAU GESTE were sold both in this country and in Europe, and 
also why it made one of the greatest motion pictures. 
We have been busy for weeks selecting another great story for our 


readers. 


We have finaily narrowed the choice down to two or three, and 


will make the announcement next week, and possibly run the first install- 


ment. Anyway you may look for it soon. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


takes much pride in selecting and publishing outstanding serial stories by 
authors known and loved the world over, and we choose these stories with 
special regard to what farm people like to read, and of a standard of quality 
and cleanness that all of our folks are glad to welcome into the family circle. 
Look for our first installment, or at least the announcement next week.—The 


Editors 








most too weak to keep my eyes from 
watering and my throat from swelling, 
as I realised that I was leaving behind 
me all that was mortal of two the 
best and finest men that ever lived—my 
brothers, Michacl and Digby. Also two 
more of the fingst men of a different 
kind, Hank and Buddy, possibly alive, 
dead (for word had come 
Kano)—and, but for Isobel, I should 
wished that I were dead too. 


ot 


probably no 
to 


But I was glad to be alive, and in my 
selfishness let my joy lay balm upon 
my grief for my brothers and my friends 
—for in my pocket were cables from 
Isobel, cables dispatched as soon as 
Lawrence's letter reached Brandon Ab- 
bas, announcing my appearance in Ni- 
geria, and the deaths of Michacl and 
Digby 

* * * 


meeting with 


ever have lov- 


I will not write of my 


Those who love, or 


room from which the “Blue Water” had 
disappeared, I gave her, in the presence 
of Isobel and George Lawrence, the let- 
ter and packet that had been Michael’s 
charge to me. 

She opened the letter first and read 


it, and then read aloud in a clear and 
steady voice: 

“My most dear and admired Aunt 
Patricia, 


When you get this, | shall be dead, and 
when you have read it | shall be forgiven, 
| hope, for | did what | thought was best, 
and what would, in a small measure repay 
you for some of your great goodness to me 
and my brothers. 

My dear Aunt, | knew you had SOLD 
the ‘Blue Water’ to the Maharajah (for 
the benefit of the tenants and the estate), 
and | knew you must DREAD the return 
of Sir Hector, and his discovery of the 
fact, sooner or later. 

1 was INSIDE ONE OF THE SUITS OF 
ARMOUR when you handed the ‘Biue 
Water’ over to the vizier or agent of the 
Maharajah. I heard everything, and when 
once you had said what you said and ! had 
heard it—it was pointless for me to con- 
fess that | knew—but when | found that 





A Visit to a 


Great Feed Mill 


(Continued from bage 14) 


the ingredients, especially 
d quality ingredients, and the result is 
cows or the t a varying 
xture which is sure to show up in poor 


that hens a 


results. I do not want to be misunder- 
tood. I believe in home mixing under the 
right conditions, but I have come to the 
‘ n that it is not practical on many 
rhe growing practice of raising more 
I Ww! ns somewhat alters the 
] e mixing question. Where oats, peas, 
ley and other grain can be grown on a 
dairy farm at a profit, they should be, and 
it is then necessary for the farmer to 
figure the right method of combining these 
feeds with purchased feed into a right 
! \ mistake can very easily be made 
whereby all the profit from such a practice 
can be offset by lack of good results from 
mals. It is here that dairymen need 
» very best advice available, and it would 
m to me that the manufacturers and 
feed dealers need to give more considera- 
tion to adapting their feeds to the in- 
ng number of farmers who are grow- 
ig me grain at home for feeding 
purpos Ss. 
A dairy feed, as every dairyman knows, 
necds variation also in accordance with 
the kind of roughage fed the cow. Some 


manufacturers have already made it pos- 
sible for farmers to buy the right mix- 
ture to fit the kind of roughage that they 
have. Good silage with alfalfa or clover 
ires less grain and this dairy feed 


hay requir¢ 


ean be much lower in protein content. In 
fact, many good feeders are feeding much 
mixtures than formerly 


lower protcin 


anyway. 


Get Credit at the Bank 


Any discussion of the feed problem is 


not complete without saying something 
about obtaining credit from the feed 
dealer. The whole system of modern 


business operates against the man who pays 
cash, and no system fair that forces 
the cash buyer to pay the same price for 
his feed—or for any other product for 
that matter—that the other fellow pays 
who has short or long time credit. The 
place to obtain credit is at the bank and 
most farmers can now obtain such credit 
if they really make the effort and if they 
will furnish the bank with the proper 
credit statement of their assets and liabili- 
ties. The most the bank charges is six 
per cent for the use of the money, but 
no feed dealer, no matter how con- 
scientious he may be or how hard he may 
try, can afford to grant credit for less 
than ten or twelve per cent. If the 
farmer cannot get credit at the bank and 
still insists upon being carried by the feed 
dealer, then certainly every dealer should 
have a system whereby the man who pays 
cash gets the benefit of it. 

A word might be said also for quantity 
buying. The man with a sizable dairy 
who studies his markets and each year 
purchases his feed several months in ad- 


is 
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you had HAD A DUPLICATE MADE, 1 
thought what a splendid thing it would be 
If only we HAD A BURGLARY and the 
‘Blue Water’ substitute were stolen! The 
thieves would be nicely done in the eye, 
and your sale of the stone WOULD NEV- 
ER BE DISCOVERED by SIR HECTOR, 

Had | known how to get into the 
Priests’ Hole and open the safe, | would 
have burgled it for you. 

Then Sir Hector’s letter came, announc- 
Ing his return, and | knew that things were 
desperate and the matter URGENT. So 1 
spirited away that clever piece of glass or 
quartz or whatever it is, and ! herewith 
return it (with apologies). | NEARLY put 
it back after all, the same night, but I’m 
glad | didn’t. (Tell John this.) 

Now | do beg and pray to LET SIR 
HECTOR GO ON THINKING THAT I AM 
A COMMON THIEF AND STOLE THE 
‘BLUE WATER’—or all this bother that 
everybody has had will be all for nothing, 
and ! shall have failed to shield you from 
trouble and annoyance. 

If it is not impertinent, may | say that 
I think you were absolutely right to sell it, 
and that the value is a jolly sight better 
apyplied to the heaith and happiness of the 
tenants and villagers and to the produc- 
tiveness of the farms, than locked up in a 
safe In the form of a shining stone that is 
of no earthly benefit to anyone. 

It nearly made me regret what ! had 
done, when those asses, Digby and John, 
had the cheek to bolt too. Honestly, it 
never occurred to me that they would do 
anything so silly. But ! suppose It is sel- 
fish of me to want all the blame and ail 
the fun and pleasure of doing a little job 
for you. 

1 do so hope that all has gone well and 
turned out as | planned. | BET UNCLE 
HECTOR WAS SICK! 

Well, my dear Aunt, I can only pray 
that | have helped you a little. 

With sincerest gratitude for all you have 
done for us, 

Your loving and admiring nephew, 
‘BEAU’ GESTE. 


“A beau geste, indeed,” said Aunt 
Patricia, and for the only time in my 
life, I saw her put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

* * * 

Extract from a letter from George 
Lawrence, Esq., C.M.G., of His Mas 
jesty’s Nigerian Civil Service, to Cole 
onel Henri de Beaujolais, Colonel of 
Spahis, XIXth (African) Army Corps: 


“... And so that Is the other side of the 
story, my friend. Alas, for those two 
splendid boys, Michael and Digby Geste... 


And the remaining piece of news is that 
i do most sincerely hope that you will be 
able to come over to England in June, 


You are the best man I! know, Jolly, and 
1 want you to be my Best Man, a desire 
shared by Lady Brandon. 


Fancy, old cabbage, after more than thir- 
ty years of devotion! ... 1 feel like a boyl 

And that fine boy, John, is going to mar« 
ry the ‘so beautiful child’ whom you re- 
membered. Lady Brandon Is being a fairy 
godmother to them, indeed. 1 think she 
feels she is somehow doing something for 
Michael by smoothing their path so... .” 


THE END. 


vance probably comes out ahead in thé 
long run. Although there are quite a few 
exceptions when he guesses wrong. 
Finally, as an ideal for the whole dairy 
industry, I like to look forward to the 
time when the feed manufacturers and 
dealers, the milk dealers, the cooperative 
organizations interested in the industry, 
and the dairymen themselves will all 
recognize that all are mutual partners in 
this great modern business of producing 
and marketing dairy products and that no 
partner can suffer for any length of time 
without injury to the whole industry. 
Already I see considerable progress to 
ward this ideal. Mutual problems are 
understood and recognized infinitely more 
than they were even ten years ago, and 
when this viewpoint is generally recoge 
nized by all, there will be little effort oa 


the part of some to profit unjustly at the 


expense of others, and the feed manufac 
turers and dealer, the cooperative organie 
zation, the milk buyers, and the dairymes 
themselves, who run their business on & 
business basis and render real service, will 
prosper. 





“Lime, judiciously used, aids wonder fully 
in the growing of legumes, and legumes 
help to make better corn, wheat, potatoes 
hay and oats. In these times of high 
labor costs and low prices for farm pro 
ducts, it is desirable to let lime do its part 
in increasing acre yields."—New Jersey 
Agr. Expt. Station. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are insertea in this department at the rate of 7 cents a 


word. 
Count as one word each initial, 
mame and address. 
counts as eleven words. 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
abbreviation an 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Malin St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


er week. 
whole number, iInciuding 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 


farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of 
tlon orders must reach us on the same schedule. 


Ad- 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
ublication date desired. Cancella- 
Because of the iow rate to 


subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. 
Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POULTRY 





WELSH SHEPHERD PUPS, natural heelers, 
ghipped C. O. D. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, 
Pope Mills, N. Y. 


YOU OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M.— 
satisfy your desire with an English or Welsh 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO. BOOR- 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 








FREE DOG BOOK, Polk Miller’s famous dog 
book on diseases of dogs. Iastructions on feed- 
ing, care and breeding with symptom chart. 48 

ges. Illustrated. Write for free copy. POLK 

fILLER PRODUCTS CORP., 1021 W. Broad 
St., Richmond, Va. 


READY-TO-LAY PULLETS. Clover range 


raised on c round. For — sale. 
Tancred White ghorns $1.2 ; Barred 
Rocks $1.50 up. SHADY Lawn OULTRY 


FARM, Hughesville, Penna. 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. Strong vig- 
orous birds from trapnested stock. September de- 
livery, $1.25 each. F. L. MORTON, Cackleberry 
Farm, Groton, N. Y. 


S. C. W. LEGHORN PULLETS from closely 
selected heavy laying stock; 15 weeks old; Free 
range, milk-fed. $1.10 each. F. A. SPENCER, 
Canisteo, N. Y. 











BEAGLE PUPPIES, 3 months old, females 
$5. Partly trained males $15. GERHARD 
JUNG, Coilden, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK 














FOUR THOUSAND WHITE LEGHORN 
Pullets from trap-nested and rigidly culled flock. 
Mothers with trap records of from 160 to 250 
eggs. Sired by choicest males from hens with 
records up to 284 cogs and’ from Hollywood male 
with 301 egg dam. ight hundred splendid indi- 
viduals mot ready te lay, $2.50 each. Younger 











Cattle pullets .s } up. fA from hens with 
; . ; ee “ 2 3.00 to $5.00. 
FOR DUAL PURPOSE Shorthorns, write or] EosOTCS © eggs up, $ ' 
call on WM. J. BREW, Bergen, N. Y. ee Ce Se 
hee 
Sheep BABY CHICKS 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE Yearling 


Rams, suitable for showing or breeding. Satisfac- 
tion Supreme’. FRED VAN VLEET & SONS, 
Lodi, N 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS and 
ram lambs. Also Duroc pigs. Shipped on ar 
ne ae @ MORSE, Levanna-On-Cayuga, 








Swine 


CHESHIRES: Registered. 
boars. Quality stock. Quality meat. 
INGSIDE FARM, Sylvania, Pa. 





Pigs and service 
MORN- 





REGISTERED ESSEX PIGS 
Horned Dorset ram lambs. CH 
FERTY, Little Valley, N. Y¥. 

REG. O. I. C. PIGS, $8.75. Six weeks old, 
large litters, best blood lines, Northern Grown 
Rosen Seed Rye, Vetch mixed, great yielder. 
GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 


POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, Feb., March, 
April, May hatches laying hens, certified and 
geterees breeders. HAMILTON FARM, R. D. 


o. 1, Huntington, Long Island . 


, ten weeks old. 
ARLES LAF- 




















PULLETS—Purebred, high egg laying strains, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for 
org ig rene HATCHERY, Drawer 25, 

tate Roac 


Lexington, Mass. 





LEGHORN PULLETS: Free range grown 
and bred for production. Write for particulars 
and prices. OSCAR WOODRUFF, Towanda, 
a. 





REAL QUALITY SINGLE Comb White Leg- 
horn pullets—April hatch; choice cocks and cock- 
erels.s KAUYAHOORA FARM, Barneveld, N. 





~ BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 14 
E’S 








CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. 1. 
Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, § $8.00; 
mixed $7. 00. Delivery guaranteed. M 
LAUVER, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS—Husky, Purebred, Barred 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas. 10,000 every week, summer and fall. 
Send for _ special rice list. CANFIELD 
ee Dept. G., State Road, Lexington, 

ass. 








SEPTEMBER PRICES of Quality Chicks— 
Barred Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. C. W. 
Leghorns & heavy mixed, $8.00 per hundred. 
Light mixed $7.00 per hundred. Special prices on 
large lots. 50 chicks are le more, 25 are 2c 
more. Free range flocks. Safe delivery. B, N. 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns 





$8—100; 


White horns $8—100; Barred Rock & Reds 
$9—100; hite Rocks $10—100; Light Mixed 
eng Heavy mixed $8—100. ‘ulled for 
heav 1 Pairends stock. 


ive dei ucers of No. 

100% live -y-? ~~ I pay the ship- 
ping. Spec on larger order. Circular 
x jaeon NEIMOND, Box A, McAlister- 
ville, Pa 





BABY CHICKS 


; (21) 177, 


HELP WANTED 





BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10. * Barred Rocks, 
$10.00; Heavy Mixed, $8.00, hite Leghorns, 
$8.00; Light Mixed, $7.00. My of 50, le more, 
25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Cireu- 
lar, W. A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 








FARM EQUIPMENT 








Miscellaneous 
MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cheap: Adriance 
Reaper; 10 H. P. Fairbanks Engine; Ohio En- 


silage cutter; Lesneniens Machine. H. HEPBURN, 
Clifton, N. 





Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Ilmprove 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electrie Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will a you prices and interestnig 
neermates. GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. AL 129-131 W. 31st Street, 
New Nyosk City. 








Corn Harvesters 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 

rice—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
Tose catalog showing pictures of harvester. PR 
CESS CO., Salina, Kans. 


Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wili help you 











OWING TO THE INCREASING DEMAND 
po Dairy Improvement Associations a training 
| for association milk testers will be given 
= the College of Agriculture during the week of 
September 19, 1927. The work will include Bab- 
= testing, computing rations, and record keeps 
g. For complete information write to G. W. 
TAIL BY, {R Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MARRIED MAN wants year around position 
as automobile or tractor mechanic. Best of refer- 
ences. Write BOX 432, clo AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST 


LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH WHITE PINE 
Clapboards—Some knots. but excelient vaiue— 
New Stock—RKegular lengths—$25.00 per thous 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F, THORN- 




















Bevel Siding or 














TON, Dimock, Pa. 

CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certih- 
cates of Indebtedness. GEO, PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 





EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size witb flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 








considerably in determining which milking ma- | both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
chine is best adapted for your particular re- | pers. Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
quirements. It is just off the press and will be ~agteinaes. New and second-hand flats, fillers 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to |and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- | PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. bury St. Bro»klyn, N. Y. 
Silos EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., 25e ft. 
Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y, 


NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hocps and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Other 
sizes in proportion. Same silo in spruce, $237.00. 
WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FARM FOR SALE—325 acres, latest im- 
provements in House and Barn. Registered cat- 
tle and sheep, cattle T. B. tested. 250 thousand 
ft. of lumber. All kinds of fruit, maple orchard. 
_ W. CONKLIN, Del. Co., Downsville, N. 








LAKE VIEW FARM—45 acres, on state road; 
close towns; good buildings; level tractor worked 





land; in Southern New York state. $3,500 takes 
farm and crops, terms. Address M. L. ROSS, 
Himrod, ; 2 

FULLY EQUIPPED 95-acre Valley farm. 


State road; Grade “A” market; High School; ad- 
vantages; easy worked productive tillage. Woods, 
fruit, splendid 7-room residence. Concreted stable 
barn, other good buildings. 16 choice cows, 5 
young cattle, team. Extensive modern equip- 
ment. All for only $7500, liberal terms. Must 
sell, FRED E. HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RETAIL MILK BUSINESS handling 450 
quarts daily. Extensive modern equipment. $4000 
takes everything including real estate, half cash. 
FRED HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y 











AGENTS WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL SILOS—Farmers organ- 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
Agents and farmers working with iy salesmen 
can make good profits, CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
Pres., Meadville, Pa. 

















Get A Handful of Inquiries in Every Mail 


FROM A MARKET OF 


140,000 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Subscribers 


USE A CLASSIFIED “AD” 


























PRINTING—STATIONERY. ETC. 


e ENVELOPES, 
nted, postpaid, $1.5 
PRINTE R HOWIE, 





I LETTERHEADS, 


Best value known. 
Becbeplain Vt. 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Flowers—Plants 














DELPHINIUM, HOLLYHOCK, BLEEDING 
HEART, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia, Hardy Sweet Pea, Lupine, Mertensia, 
Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Valerian, Fox ‘love, 
Hardy Pink, Blue Bells, Mountain Pink, Sven- 
ing Primrose and 100 other kinds of Hardy 
Perennial Flower plants that live outdoors dur- 
ing winter and grow larger and more beautiful 
each year, all of which may be planted during 
August and Fall and will bloom freely next 
summer. Also Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Hedge plants, Tulips; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, Loganberry, Wineberry, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus plants, for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery ar 
E. SQUIRES, Hampton ot 








anteed. HARRY 
Mm Es 
Miscellaneous 
CERTIFIED WHEAT SEED. College Im 
spected. Varicty—Honor, White, improved se- 


lection of Dawson’s Golden Chaff. No cockle 


JONES & WILSON, Hall, N. 





Plants 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, Grape, Wine 
berry, Loganberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Asparas 
gus plants for September and October planting. 
Pot-grown Strawberry plants for August and Fall 
panting also Hardy Perennial Flower plants, 

ansies, Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants, Tulips 
for August and Fall planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
— HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER and CELERY 
Plants.—All Plants Rerooted-—-Copenhagen Mare 
ket, Surehead, Lupton’s Long Island, Savoy, Flat 
Dutch, Red Danish, Red Dutch, Danish Ballhead 
and Succession, $2.00 per 1000. Snowball Cauli- 
flower—Rerooted—$4.50 per 1000. Celery Plants 
—Golden Self-Blanching, Easy Blanching, White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Emperor, Fordhook, Giant 
Pascal and Golden Plume—Rerooted— $3.00 per 











weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOS 1000.. _ Satisfaction Guaranteed. PAUL F, 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. ROCHELL E, Morristown, New Jersey. 
HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — _ To Store Potatoes and Vegetables _-_--—- — — — — By Ray Inman 
AND pn 5 I v - ROOF OP dhe = aaa VENTILATING SHAFTS WITH |/ | KEEP PIT OPEN AT NIGHT 
CAN BE STORED SUCCESSFULLY PB BNOUGA FOR a. COMERS CONES. 5 out 


wa CHEAP PIT-.--- 

















¥ R WITH ROOFING 











AO UST OPENINGS TO Kr. cP TEMPERATURE 
AS NEAR 34° F, AS POSSIBLE. 


‘Y&SSiIR-THATS 
A BLAMED NiCB 








AND CLOSED IN DAY 
=—_ 
LEAVE AIR SPACE OVER POTATOES _ 





At, 4 le by who . 
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RE ARB OBVIOUS REASONS WHY THE 
SHOULD NOT GE 0UG IN THE FRONT ‘YARD. 
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r has been a long time since any of 
her little nieces and nephews wrote to 
| Aunt Janet, and she misses it too. She 


IAN 
East. 1916---Pat'd - A 


Admits Ultra-Violet Rays }- ik 
> 


ng 
= 4 \ 
Brings Winter Eggs” 
H tl ng in winter because 















glass windows stop the | has been getting plenty of letters from 
BI ultra-violet ra G them a GLASS CLOTH iy A 
acratch shed and they start lay like it was June. |her grown-up relatives, but now she 
GLASS LOTH acr ultra-v t hbeht freely J : 
Seas ouerclen, Haw oomn ppente. | uld like the young ones to write and 
t tion f ’) ns to lay ‘ 4 é 
paca og Oh Fe Ob nell of tai tell her what poem they like best. Per- 
makes you t s profits. Half a millio haps some of them write verses them- 
t Try ‘ Make big egg mon A 

oll at onc you i. on me sale » 
a AT EE, sestent, “Tough ep best lve we had one lovely poem from a 
Teather."” Strongest mat ts kind on earth s- |} twelve-year old boy. Anyhow write to 
parent, waterproc we No nal cost . 








ect long | Aunt Janet and tell the name of your 


anc 


SPECIAL 





unnecessary nails and pad the side of 
the box that is to be used for the top of 
the table with several thicknesses of 
blotting paper and the front and ends 
cover with cretonne curtains. Choose 
colors to match the wall paper in the 
room. Cover the blotting paper pad 
with a white cloth cover. Next is a mir- 
ror. An old one may be used. Remove 
the old paint and varnish and paint with 


white enamel. Hang the mirror above 





Or ten 






































































































































RIAL OFFER Be ares, on request. | (7 i] 
If your dealer does not have it, order direct from us. | | 
Biadon, Nebr. Pp | 
TURNER BROS, weitington, onic Dept. Oli | How To Make A Horizontal Bar | 
| | 
| | 
4) 7) | 
L1G COTTER KEY +k 
or thoroughpin promptly with ———————————————— oo \ 
I P I ~ j S < ly S 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but ey - 
does not blister nor remove the 1 GAS PIPE ~ a) i! iS - 
hair. You can work the horse at § | ° a 7 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, it} 6 0 i uj lal t WN 
or postpaid, Describe your case WK Os Q Sy 
for special instructions. Write D ly 9 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. | Pa 9 OS 
A user writes: “Iliad one horse with e) Y x Q ° 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- | = 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse | 9 K N b. A 
Snow going sound and well.” | . x ¢t Q 9 ° 
~ ‘ ’ . 5 : 
ABSORBINE fi {9 hyd WS / 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. Nn. x N X H ‘ 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 5/9 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. | | bo AN tuly 
_— 4 i eee WORT 
:BABY CHICKS: Ae TR RK 
| . oe 3 oo . 
‘ . Sagi K 
‘ : * oe | 
BABY CHICKS C.0.D/§ | eraraaar UGHSY | 
SENU WU MONEY. Just mail your order, Pay after you | © -ee OS EQ 
get chicks, From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected | VY DN R 
10 culled flocks, Live delive 
ae Sor 50100 GROUND LINE-~. 
S. t. White Leghorns 4.50 $8.00 
S. ©. Brown Leghorns 4.5 8.00 ty 4 i 1 ! | 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 5.50 10.00 j 14 1 | 
Rhoge tsiand ~" nA te ao . =. | | ! | | 
White P PT cavtevckee 5 5 2. : 
Waite Wyeetetin 0.2.0... 3.50 6.50 12.00 1 6 4 /NCH POSTS 1} ly 
Mixeo all varieties ...... . 2.50 4.50 8.00 ; , >, JO FEEZT LONG + | \ 
Catalog giving full particulars free on request 
MITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa. i] NW SET /N CONCRETE 11 | 
7 it y 
. 
Quality Baby Chicks LJ LJ LJ 
Place your order now for Fall and Winter —Reproduced from the Cornell Rural School Leaflet. 
we hatch all a 2 ae a a } From this drawing any boy can easily make this horizontal bar. It will give j 
ties. Live delivery guaranteed... Postage | you and your friends a lot of fun and you can learn to do tricks on it and can 
prepaid... Send for price list. | show the other fellows how it is done. 
SCHOENBORN'S HATCHERY, on = nti 
335 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 


Phone 1604 or 337. |favorite poem and give at Icast one 
stanza from it. 
Here is a little poem that children 


You will like it too. 











CLASSIFIED ADS 


everywhere enjoy. 
MY SHADOW 
I have a little shadow that goes in and 











SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 















































Trees out with me, 
PEACH TREES, ¢ per 1 m1 up. Apple | And what canbe the use of him is more 
Trees, $7.50 per ) and 1 mall than I can see. 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex- | He is very, very like me from the heels 
Son. wien vikten elamieninh hetan’ clian, ca up to the head; 
shrul Free catalog in col rENNESSEE | And I see him jump before me, when I 
NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. __ jump into my bed. 
TOBACCO The funniest thing about him is the way 
OMESP OR ar “ he likes to grow— 
G a dy 7 ag gE A 10, $1.78" | Not all like proper children, which is 
Smoking, 5 It | 10, $1.25. Pay when re- | always very slow; 
ceived. FARMERS UNION, Mayfield, Ky | For he sometime shoots up taller like 
GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO an india rubber ball, 
Chewing 5 tt 1.00; 10-$1 Smoking, 10°] And he sometimes gets so little that 
FD | Ay A A. es eo UNIT | there’s none of him at all 
ECL AI MOKING OFFER: Five Il He hasn't got a notion of how children 
$ ten $1 twenty $ , hen re-| ought to play, 
ceived. ere Sere , KENTUCKY) And can only make a fool of me in 
ro CO COMPANY, West Paducah, Ken . 
tucky | every sort Of way. 
——————SSSSSSS==_=s | He says so close beside me, he’s a 
WANTED TO BUY | coward, you can see; 
> ie von Ott hon aaj | I'd think shame to stick to nursie as 
M " . . ohn ean that shadow sticks to me. 
nity Bank of I }. BLY m ike LD | One morning, very early, before the sun 
Gé& BUI PCO ’ st I fal was up, 
a _— Se | I rose and found the shining dew on 
WOMEN'S WANTS | every buttercup; 
| But my lazy little shadow, like an ar- 
"ATCHWORK. Send fifteet ts for e | rant sleepy-head, 
a wemcan, trig aul pereales | Had stayed at home behind me and was 
COMPANY. Meriden, ( eo fast asleep in bed. 
- | —Robert Louis Stevenson. 
{,! Wwe N ‘ ’ ¢ . j “ ee a 
f t 1 il \ B \R 1 | ° 
'_A Little Girl’s Dressing Table 
~ § Booklet. | NEW piece of furniture that any 
EVA MACI ) . little girl would be proud to possess 





is very cheaply and easily made at home. 
It is a dressing table made of a box 
three feet long, about a foot deep and 
half fect Remove all 





WOO! FEP Pelts 
Write 


AND SH 
jalize m w ! and pelts 
VAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, 


Wanted. I] spe 
L 


for prices d 
New Jersey. 


two and a wide 


at the proper height. This completes 
the dressing table which will be greatly 
admired by all little girls and it is indeed 
a thing of beauty, well worth the small 
cost and labor required to make it.—E. 
D., Tenn. 





A Game to Play 
NE player is chosen to be “it,” and 
stands at the extreme end of the 
ficld or room, with his back toward the 
center. The other players group at the 
opposite end. The one who is “it” 
counts to ten as rapidly and clearly as 


” 


American Agriculturist, September 3, 1927, 


Our Boys and Girls 


How to Make a Horizontal Bar---Lone Scout Letters 


possible then shouts “Red Light,” and 
turns around quickly. While he is 
counting, the other players can run 
toward him, but as soon as he says 
“Red Light,” they must stop and must 
not move while he is looking at them, 
If he sees a player move, he sends him 
back to the starting line to begin again, 
Then he turns round, and the game pro- 
ceeds as before. ‘The first player to 
reach the line on which “it” is standing, 
wins the game, and may be “it” next 
time. 


Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Brother Scouts: 

Hello Boys! How did | find you? | saw 
the smoke from your camp fire and smelled 
the hot dogs roasting. 

| have been a Scout since February. 1! 
heard that they were going to discontinue 
the scout page in American Agricu!turist 
but | hope they will not. That is the first 
thing 1 look for when I get hold of the 
paper. 

! have passed the first three degrees. We 
have had a meeting Friday night. There 
is going to be a field day near here next 
Saturday afternoon. We have got up a 
ball team from our troop and are going to 
play baseball there. There is going to be 
racing, jumping and swimming also. We 
are going to practice ptaying ball tonight. 

| live on a farm of one hundred twenty- 
five acres. It is inhabited by nineteen head 
of cattle, four horses, three pigs, a rabbit 
and about three hundred chickens. |! like 
farm life because it is quiet and peaceful. 

! have a brother that is also a scout. 
He Is seventeen and | am only fifteen. He 
has a twenty-two Winchester rifle which 
kills much game. I! am planning on start- 
ing to go to High School in September. 

If this letter gets as far as the Editor, 1 
will be thankful. Come on Scouts, tune up 
your pen and write a letter. 

Hurrah for Scouting! 

HAROLD E. KEECH (10 points) 
F. D. 2, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
” * * 


Dear Lone Scouts and Editor: 

| am writing this letter to report my 
progress in My Lone Scout work. |! am 
only a recruit so | have not got very far as 
yet. If sent a letter to Mr. Cosline asking 
about the Lone Scouts and the American 
Agriculturist Tribe. He sent me an appli- 
cation blank and information about the 
Scouts. | signed and returned the blank 
and received my handbook, badge and cer- 
tificate in about a week. After reading the 
handbook | sent for my first degree book 
but | have not received it yet, so | can not 
go ahead much until | get it. 

Every time ! pin my badge on my Jacket 
pocket I feel mighty proud of it. 1! carry 
my membership certificate ali the time, but 
do not wear my badge very much for fear 
of losing it. 

1 have a working model of a slate quarry 
about a quarter of a mile from my house, 
with which blocks of stone weighing fifty or 
seventy-five pounds can be lifted out of the 
pit. Perhaps 1! will send working drawings 
of it to the “Lone Scout Magazine” later on 
and I have some photos which | am send- 
ing along too. At present | am putting in 
a water wheel in a small creek near my 
house. 

| think | can start a tribe among the 
fellows who live around here but I have 
not had time to go around and get recruits 
yet. If | can start one ! will write about 
it when we get it going good. ° 

if we show pep enough to Justify our 
page, the Editor will probably keep on 
printing it. 1 wish some Lone Scouts would 
write to me. 

Cc. A. SIMPSON (10 points) 
L. S. No. 106906, 
Hartford, N. Ye 

















The New York State Group at the First National 4-H Club Camp at Washing- 


ton. 


Left to right: Professor W. J. Wright, State Leader; 
Assistant State Leader; Charlies Goodwin, Chenango County, ’ 
Ontario County, Professor G. O. Hall, Camp Director; Mary Robinson, 


Miss Mildred Stevens, 
Eleanor Cleveland, 
Otsego 


County; and Franklin Reddout, Onondaga County. 
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: > Service Bureau. 


t >. A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
t . _and Protection of A. A. Read ers 











Why Take Chances Like This? 


1 received a postcard from George 
Thurm, iInc., Brooklyn, N. Y., asking for 
eggs to be shipped to him. They pay 6c 
more a dozen than they do where 1! send. 
Please let me know if they are ail right 
to ship to. 

HE above-mentioned concern is not 
licensed and bonded by the New York 
State Dept. of Agriculture & Markets. 
Furthermore it is not listed in any of the 
recognized trade guides, and accordingly 


oy Service Bureau can do nothing but 





warn our subscriber of the facts. We are 
particularly curious to know how this con- 
cern can offer six cents more a dozen than 
the other houses in the trade. We have 
heard the same argument before, but most 
of them that have promised a premium 
Chicken Thief Reward 


Unexpected 


— your check for $33.33 
as my reward for the capture and 
conviction of the chicken thief, and 
certainly thank you and your co- 
workers very much for the help and 
interest you took in the case, and 
especially Mr. Morgenthau. I think 
he is very generous in his rewards 
as I certainly did not expect to re- 
ceive any reward but it was very 
much appreciated by us. I was so 
very glad that I could help to con- 
vict the thief. 

I have not made up my mind what 
I shall do with the reward as yet but 
I assure you I shall use it for the 
very best profit and happiness of my 


family. 
WALTER HEWITT, 
R. D. No. 1, Woodstown, N. J. 











over the market have quietly disappeared 
over night, leaving the farmer holding the 
bag. Big chances always entail big risks. 





Do Not Sign Auto Service 
Contract Hurriedly 


T is reported that the National Automo- 

bile Service Corporation is conducting 
a campaign in South Jersey. We have 
received a number of requests for infor- 
mation concerning this and similar or- 
Zanizations. The company claims to offer 
discounts on gasoline and towing service, 
as well as other special inducements. Those 
who sign a contract shouuld understand 
clearly what is stated in the contract. If 
you are undecided, write the Service Bu- 
reau first. 

These auto service corporations are 
numerous, and they have been mentioned 
a great many times in the Service Bureau 
columns. Most of the trouble that folks 
have had with them, it is our experience, 
is that they did not thoroughly understand 
the contract, signed it, and then wanted 
to withdraw. The last time we had 
Occasion to write these people, was at the 
request of a New Jersey reader who had 
paid down part of the fee and then 
changed his mind. The company wrote 
they would return the money if our sub- 
scriber was dissatisfied. Most of these 
“service companies” refuse to do as much 
Once they get the money in their hands, 
it stays. Therefore, use caution in sign- 
ing contracts. 





Liability of Person Driving 
Cows Along Highway 

if a man drives twenty-five to thirty 
cows to and from pasture along the high- 
Way night and morning, with one person to 
drive them, is he responsible for damage 
done to crops along the road by the cows? 
The fields are not fenced but are outside 
the road line. | would be very much oblig- 
= pf you could tell me the law in regard 
‘0 is. 


E referred this question to the New 
York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, with the follow- 
ing information forthcoming: 
“The question of liability of a person 
driving animals along a highway is set 


forth in a Court of Appeals decision re- 
ported in Wood v. Snider, 187 New 
York, page 28. The gise of the decision 
is as follows: 

“A person lawfully driving domestic 
animals along a public highway, who 
exercises due care in so doing, is not 
liable for injuries which they do by 
escaping from his control upon lands 


abutting upon the highway, if the an- 
imals are pursucd and promptly re- 
moved.” 





Leave This Alone 


| have been corresponding with a com- 
pany in Ohio that has women doing em- 
broidery work for them. They guarantee 
to pay them, but they do not say how 
much they pay them, saying the rates de- 
pend on neatness and quality of work. It 
must be such that it can be disposed of at 
a fair profit to the company. What do you 
say? 
LL we have to say is “leave it alone” 
That is the great trouble with all of 
these home-work schemes. The man, who 
pays you, is sole judge and jury and you 
take what he feels like giving you. 
Naturally he is not going to give you a 
cent more than he possibly can get away 
with, consequently you take precious little, 
if anything at all. If the experience of 
hundreds of others is worth anything to 
you, do not bother with it. 


A School, “Not An Employment 
Agency 
1 saw an “ad” of the Globe Institute of 
Denver, Colorado, offering men and women 
Government positions as forest rangers, 
city or rural carriers, etc. Do you know 
anything about this concern? 
HE Globe Institute does not hire any- 
body for Government positions. They 
give a correspondence course that is sup- 
posed to be sufficient to prepare one for 
examinations for these positions. They 
can guarantee no one a position. That is 
solely up to the individual's ability to pass 
the exams. 





Look Out for This 


An agent came to my house on July 18 repre- 
senting the National Style Kraft Tailoring Com- 
pany of 525 Broadway, New York City. He was 
taking orders for ladies and gentlemen’s clothes. 
He had a book of samples with him and we se- 
lected any material that we wished. He took 
our measurements. The suits were priced at 
$17.50 or if you ordered 2 suits it would be 
$29.50 and purchasers were to deposit $5 on 
account for each suit ordered. Agent said that 
he or other salesman would deliver the clothing 
and if there was anything to be done on them, 
they would do it. 

My busband and sons ordered suits and paid 
$15 on deposit. Within a few days we received 
ecards from the T. O. Door Co., 21 West Third 
Street, N. Y., acknowledging the receipt of three 
orders for suits, (there were four ordered), and 
said they would ship them soon, On July 25 
agent came through again and on that day we 





Service Bureau Report for 
July, 1927 
Claims Adjusted Involving Cash 
Transactions 
Mrs. R. C. Hoover, Owego, Tioga 
ee, TE. We £6000sccsnnuenseas $ 8.40 
Henry Chapin, Fly Creek, Otsego 
Ces Gk, Sm Sa6ssngscscncene 7.70 
Mrs. F. P. Robertson, Trumans- 
burg, Tompkins Co., N. Y. .... 4.48 
Frank J. Krug, W. Albany, Al- 
Saay County, 0. Vo ..ccccccccss 12.50 
Roy Roof, Rummerfield, Bradford 
SS, 2906040800 5000008eens 22.50 
Mrs. R. J. Hewett, Esperance, 
Schoharie County, N. Y. ...... 5.00 
Mrs. Jay Westfall, Guilderiand 
Center, Albany Co., N We aneone 25.00 
Claude May, East Freetown, Cort. 
Sand County, HM. Vo ccccccccccce 20.00 
A. D. Saunders, Gilbertsville, Ot- 
sego County, N. Y. .......05- 6.59 
L. H. Wormuth, Merrickville, Del- 
aware County, N. Y. .......-+. 217.23 
Charies E. Vavricka, New Hamp- 
ton, Orange Co., i ee 13.00 
William S. Agne, «aap Herki- 
mer County, N. VY. .....-..ccee 35.00 
Mrs. Ethel Wilson, Fordyce, 
Greene County, Pa. ........++. 225 
Mrs. H. L. Crans, Dundee, Yates 
County, NM. Va coccccccccccsces 1.00 
Miss Virginia D. Buckman, Fur- 
long, Bucks County, Pa. ..... 4.28 
Wittlam T. Tipping. ” Coatesviile, 
Chester Co., Pa. ......ccecceeces 25.00 
Mre. A. E. Olver, Carbondale, 
Lackawanna County, Pa. ...... 3.00 
412.93 











gave him another order for three ladies coats 
and one Gentleman's overcoat, and paid $20 on 
deposit and balance of $28 was to be paid as 
soon as goods were delivered if same were sat- 
isfactory. There was to be no parcel post charges 
on this order. But one morning our rural car- 
rier brought a box, C. O. D. and I paid the 
charge and suit was as ordered but needed an 
altering. Following day one more came. I paid 
Cc. O. D. charges on it but it was not satisfac- 
tory at all. It did not fit and was not the color 
or material ordered. Finally another suit and an 
overcoat came. But I did not accept them. They 
are still at the post office. We cannot open them 
or look at them and feel that we have been 
swindled out of a good deal of money, $35 on 
deposits and $25 on C. O. D. charges ‘and then 
not be able to make use of the clothes. On the 
last order that of the coats, the company never 
even sent us word of receiving orders for them 
but of course they did, because the overcoat or- 
ders were sent the same day and it is at the 
post office. 


Our neighbor was also stung. He paid $20 on 





Promptness Appreciated 


Necla, N. Y., July 19, 1927 

1 received a check for $1,000.00 for the 
accident insurance my son carried. | 
mailed the papers to the Company the 
9th of July and received the check July 
14th. It was exceedingly prompt and 
greatly appreciated. 

Nearly the whole community here are 
Insured in the Company and ali have 
great praise for your paper and the tn- 
surance. 

Thanking you, | am 

Most sincerely yours, 
PHOEBE WILSON. 
7 * * 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank both the North American 
Accident Insurance Company and the AmEr- 
IcAN AGRiCULTURIST for the check of $130.00 
received July 17th. Because of my mistake in 
the application there was some delay in pay- 
ment, but eas soon as the A. A. found this 
out they had it straightened out very quickly. 

Thanks to the A. A. and their agcnt who 
insured me, as this is the only insurance I 
carry. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS S. MANGAN. 
*¢ * 


Waverly, N. Y. 
Through American Agriculturist we 
wish to thank the North American Ac- 
cident Insurance Company for their set- 
tlement on the accidental death of our 
husband and father, who died May 14th 
from injuries received in an automobile 
accident April 23rd. We also wish to 
thank you for your kind letter of sym- 
pathy that we received with the check. 
MRS. LOTTIE HOTALEN 
AND SON WESLEY. 
2 * + 


Great Barrington, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the ($70.00) draft 
I received in payment for injuries received in 
auto accident. I secured my insurance with 
@ subscription for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST and consider not only the policy as 
one of the best for the money, but the Ac- 
RICULTURIST as one of the best farm papers. 

ELBERT DRUMM. 














deposits for a suit and a dress and the suit has 
come but not as ordered and they have never 
received a card for the dress order. 

We are wondering if there are any companies 
by the name of the National Style Kraft Com- 
pany and if there is why the T. O. Door Com- 
pany sent out the order. 

N all we have three complaints rela- 

tive to the National Style Kraft Tail- 
oring Company. It appears that these 
people work the country taking orders 
and then turn the orders over to an- 
other company which actually makes 
the garments. Apparently they do a 
very poor job of it. We are publishing 
our subscriber’s letter for the informa- 
tion of others. When this company 
has satisfacttorily adjusted the com- 
plaints we will give them due credit in 
these columns but until then we believe 
that our readers should be on the watch 
that they do not suffer the same experi- 
ence. 





Egg Dealer Disappears 


Asess of the egg trade are look- 
ing for J. S. Whalen, who operated 
the Colonial Egg Farm at West Orange, 
N. J. Whalen had been in business about 
one year and peddled eggs through that 
district. He sold out a short time ago to 
a man named Schwartz and owed the 
trade $2,000. His creditors have not heard 
from him since. The Produce Packer. 





A Word of Appreciation 


W* just want to say a word for your 
good old paper we all enjoyed. 

We had a good laugh over the poem in 
a recent A. A. written by George Duff, 
and also the Service Bureau is a wonder- 
fal protection, that alone is worth the 
price of the paper, we always read it. Wish 
you all the very best of health and every- 
thing that is good. Thank you—A. A. H. 
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If your farm home was only 
half warm last year, be sure 
to go into your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store and 
inspect one of the new kinds 


of parlor furnaces. With the 
air cjrculating system of these 
new and modern heating 
plants you can keep your 
whole house warm from one 
room instead of just having a 
little heat in one room, as the 
old-fashioned stove gave. 
This new kind of heating 
plant has many advantages 
in the farm home that has 
no basement, for it will burn 
almost any kind of fuel, and 
make an additional fine piece 
of furniture that is attractive 
to the eye as well as satisfying 
and practical. Ask your “tag” 
store man for ademonstration. 


Handy for Fall 


Portable oil or kerosene stoves 
are a wonderful help in cool 
fall days. The new kinds 
give out enough heat to take 
the chill off a bedroom, bath- 
room or dining room, and 
they cost almost nothing to 
operate. Their cost is so 
small that you can hardly 
afford to be without one if 
you value your health and 
comfort. 


Take all your heating prob- 
lems to the “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store. You will 
get real help, the very best of 
equipment, and save money. 
See him before you buy. 


Your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Men 


















































Satisfied = “S2"° 
Customers — 





Reduced 
Factory Prices 


Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 custom 





ers—one out of every 35 families in the United 


States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers—they are 
satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That’s the important thing— 


satisfied customers. And think of this: they are increasing at 
the tremendous rate of more than 50,000 new customers a year. 
Could anything more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo qual- 
ity! Could anything more convincingly or conclusively prove 


that Kalamazoo is saving customers 1 


Your FREE book is ready—alive with 
interest, full of new features. Reduced 
prices are in effect! A new 5-year qual- 
ity guarantee is in force! See the Beau- 
tiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges in beauti- 
ful delft blue and pearl gray—the very 
latest and most popular of all ranges. 
Look for the Mahogany Porcelain Enam- 
el Heating stoves—the most popular of 
all heating stoves. Read about the new 
improved fire box—more heat from less fuel, 
fire without smoke or soot. See the latest im- 
its in warm air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 


_200 Styles and Sizes 


you are inte rested in—gas stoves, coal 

d ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, oil 

3, gr stoves or turnaces (pipe or one-register 
ou will find here exactly what you want. Mail 


mma ite nday. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 
izoo values cannot be equ led anywhere. When 
u ys trom alamazovo you buy direct from manu- 
tacturer. ‘There is nothing between you and our fac- 
but the railros racks. We are not a mail order 
| y of merchandise from 
mail—we are specialized 
1azoo stoves, ranges and 
highly modernized factory 
1us eliminating any other 
f any kind. We build in 
quality at lower prices 
factor \ is making stoves, 
nd furnace an ¢ where. This new catalog 


Fill « 


‘3 to 1/2 by selling direct from factory to user. 


> 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Send for this new book now. Learn how Kalamazoo 
gives you 30 days FREE trial in your own home and 
360 days approval test on anything you purchase. Read 
how Kalamazoo is saving over $1,000,000 yearly for 
Kalamazoo customers. 


24-Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo is to you— 
24 hours shipping service saves you time. Kalamazoo 
goods are carefully packed to arrive safely. Safe deliv- 
ery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms that are truly 
amazing—many as low as $3 down and $3 monthly. 
Nowhere in the world can you get such value, such 
service as Kalamazoo now offers. This new book 
shows you why this big 13-acre factory, now in its 26th 
year, is a national institution. 


Free Furnace Plans 

This new FREE book tells you how you make a double 
saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First it saves you 1/3 
to 1/2 on the price of the furnace itself. Secondly, 
it illustrates how you save the cost of installation by 
following Kalamazoo FREE plans and FREE service. 
Thousands of Kalamazoo owners have put up their fur- 
naces themsclves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are in de- 
mand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delf blue and 
pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean—as easy to 
clean as a china dish. Check and Mail Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfgs. 
801 Rochester Ave, Kalamaroo, Mich. 





Saved $S0O to $100 
ip the furnace in a very short time. I Coal and 
rom $80 to $100 on what it would cost Wood 

Am more than satisfied Ranges 


John Fischer, Warren, Pa. ae 
Quality Baker Combi- 


Stove works perfectly. Stoves nation 
costing $175 could not begin Ranges 
to compare with it in fuel Heating 
agree. baking quality and Stoves 
in Me ating performance. 
William Rock, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Pipe or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 


culators 


. U7 « % -~ ey fF “iY Pipe 
va ee Viellite Wel Furnaces 
1 1B eee , ‘ 

Kee Direct to You Pipes 
gis 4 t Furnaces 





a Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column at left 
to indicate articles in which you are interested. 


CJ Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
801 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


C] Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without 
obligation, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges 
and furnaces. 


Address 


GI ectincttacentenccsnnenianianciiiebionia State 























